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‘THE practical object of this inquiry 
is to make still another list of 
recommended books to add to the dozens 
already gotten out by children’s libra- 
rians, State and Federal Boards of Edu- 
cation, Teachers’ Associations and so on. 
At first glance, it would appear to be a 
wholly unnecessary undertaking. If, 
however, any careful and honest investi- 
gator would check the best of such lists 
by conversation with the girls themselves, 
he would see the reason for discarding 
all preconceived ideas and starting afresh. 

Altho many girls who find their way 
thru the courts into correctional institu- 
tions admit previous acquaintance with 
public libraries, the group as a whole is 
as unliterary as possible, probably much 
more so than a corresponding group of 
boys. There are more than a few who 
have never read a single book thru and 
many who have no idea of reading as a 
possible source of pleasure. A premature 
and unfortunate experience of life makes 
these girls at once ignorant and sophisti- 
cated, pathetically childish, but wary, 
scornful and suspicious. 


It is obvious that if we are to make 
readers of them we must meet them very 
much on their own ground, supplying 
them first of all with plenty of good fic- 
tion suited to their years. And at the 


1 With the Massachusetts Division of Public Libraries. 


Library Round Table, New Haven, June 25, 1931. 


outset we wish to call especial attention 
to the simple adult fiction, labelled in our 
list Fiction III. An initial purchase of 
25, 50 or 100 books for a small institu- 
tion or detention home should be chosen 
almost entirely from this group. 


A Fatal Blunder 


It is fatal to start a library for girls 
by collecting people’s discarded books. 
The Victorian worthies as well as the 
best-sellers of recent years, which bulk 
so largely among give-aways, are equally 
unwelcome. There is something very 
dispiriting also about the appearance of 
broken backs and faded covers which 
makes it difficult to arouse enthusiasm 
for reading. On the other hand, I have 
seen a collection of fifty new and shining 
books lent to a detention home by a pub- 
lic library practically untouched after 
more than a year. The titles of these 
books were on all recommended lists, but 
they /ooked like children’s books and 
were therefore cold-shouldered without 
further investigation. 

Contrary to the general impression, 
there is little conscious demand for the 
type of book which is advertised to the 
public as “banned.” The girls are accus- 
tomed to read that sort of thing in the 


This paper was read at the A.L.A. Prison 
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cheaper magazines and to see it in the 
movies. Any real acquaintance with the 
size and availability of these two sources 
of supply makes it clear that our point 
of view is one of selection not censor- 
ship. Experience has shown that the only 
novels which hold the sustained interest 
of the majority are the very light roman- 
ces | of Temple Bailey, L. M. Montgom- 

, Grace S. Richmond, etc. This is a 
group of books too well known to libra- 
rians to need description. Our problem 
is to weed out the too old fashioned and 
too sentimental and those appealing more 
to nice old ladies than to girls. 


We have included in our list under 
the heading breezy and modern a few 
newer novels which contain slang, touch 
on “problems” and exhibit a cheerful 
unconventionality without an ounce of 
wickedness. The older girls of normal 
mentality will thoroly enjoy these books. 
And it is important to give any of them 
who are capable of understanding it a 
less sentimentalized view of the world. 
One of the girls at a State industrial 
school described the Rosman novels as 
“books of the younger generation.” In- 





ror Girts, LANCASTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


cidentally these books should be of equal 
interest to the staff and be a means of 
interpreting to them the youth under 
their charge. 

Some girls like western stories but for 
most of them it is an acquired taste. | 
have seen girls struggling as hard over 
Zane Grey as over a complicated histori- 
cal novel. If it were not for the love 
story, they would probably not get thru 
either. It seems desirable to include in 
any list the best of these books which 
have a flavor of the open and which are 
to some extent a gateway to travel and 
adventure. Most of the western stories 
are told very simply and require only a 
minimum of brains and education. A 
longer list than the one we have pre- 
pared would include tales of romantic 
adventure (Farnol, Sabatini etc.) for 
which there are occasional requests. 

All the girls express a desire for 
“mysteries.” But as the trend of the 
times is towards the realistic and gory, 
it is difficult to seem to meet the demand, 
at the same time not to meet it at all. 
For among our group are the emotionally 
unstable and the suggestible to whom the 
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details of crime are positively dangerous. 
Our only course seems to be to include 
books emphasizing the unraveling of 
enigmas, resulting in a list which is not 
very exciting to the detective story 
“fan.” 

Coming now to the field of children’s 
literature, we find that the most popular 
old fashioned juveniles such as Heidi, 
Little Woman and Little Lame Prince 
are interesting to these girls as well as 
to older defective women. Cumulative 
advertising and the familiar seem to be 
more potent than novelty. Regrettable 
as it may seem, the typical modern chil- 
dren’s book with its appeal to imagina- 
tion and a somewhat trained taste is 
utterly neglected. 


The Fiction Lists 


The group of books labelled Fiction I 
is chosen for girls under twelve of nor- 
mal mentality. Even if there are no girls 
of this chronological age, it is well to 
have a few of the younger books. But, 
as indicated above, everything marked 
for children should be kept very much 
in the background. If the older girls 
find them for themselves they are per- 
fectly satisfied, but they do not like to 
have them prescribed. In fact, a sunny 
room, with fresh clean books on open 
shelves is sufficiently attractive without 
further recommendations. There is much 
to be said in favor of exploration and 
discovery as against even the most ex- 
pert guidance, just as it is much easier 
to teach children to eat spinach if they 
have never been told that it is good for 
them. 

Fiction II is chosen for girls 13-16 of 
normal mentality. In this group are the 
hopeful cases. Re-education and encour- 
agement may return a large proportion 
of them to useful and unoffending if not 
brilliant careers in the community. This 
chance is enormously increased if a small 
homogeneous group can after intensive 
study be put thru a year of hard mental 
and physical training and then be placed 
out under supervision. Six months ob- 
servation of the reading habits of one 
such group leads us to believe that these 
girls are capable of grasping as much 
as the average girl of their years and, 
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perhaps because of fewer pleasures and 
distractions, of enjoying books more. It 
is a little more difficult to reach this type 
of girl scattered thru a large institution 
and when we do pick her out we find 
that her brains have not necessarily en- 
deared her to the disciplinarians and that 
she is not felt to be deserving of special 
favors! It is obvious that books may be 
the turning-point in the lives of more of 
these bewildered and misunderstood chil- 
dren. 

A type of book which these . normal 
girls in their teens will read, discuss and 
recommend to each other is that repre- 
sented by McNeely’s Rusty Ruston, Sing- 
master’s You Make Your Own Luck and 
Carrol’s Land Spell. These stories are 
about modern American girls in unideal- 
ized surroundings making good by their 
own efforts. It is difficult to find enough 
of these stories to compete with the 
merely innocuous, but the opportunity for 
displaying in concrete form the ideals of 
courage and selfreliance and the saving 
grace of humor is too rewarding to be 
neglected. Only the girls with real minds 
can read these books with any interest. 
The backward or defective ones are con- 
tent with the milder mysteries, which are 
read also with avidity by the whole 
group. 

It is worthwhile to assume a perennial 
interest in fairy tales altho curiously 
enough it is not the grown-up fairy tale 
like the Arabian Nights that appeals, 
but Andersen, Macdonald, and especially 
Lang. 

Animal stories are popular and foster 
desirable traits in the girls. It is well to 
have a few of these tales in the smallest 
collection. At a book party in a small 
private school for problem girls, in com- 
pany with David Livingstone, Florence 
Nightingale, Madame Roland and three 
Tom Sawyers, a very cleverly devised 
Smoky was ridden to victory by his 
owner. 

If boys’ books are read at all, they are 
greatly preferred to the sentimental love 
story. Harper’s Siberian Gold is typical 
of the best in the field of adventure; 
Penrod and Seventeen in American do- 
mestic drama. It should be kept in mind 
thruout that the American scene is so 
greatly preferred as distinctly to limit 
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one’s choice. In historical novels their 
rather tepid interest is in American 
history. 


Hopefully Included 


We include hopefully a dozen books 
by standard authors in large paper il- 
lustrated editions. No doubt it would 
be an excellent thing if these girls could 
all have access to a well stocked home 
library or to the shelves of classics in 
an up-to-date high school. Short of this, 
it is exceedingly difficult to single out a 
very few books and impossible to pre- 
dict whether or not they will be read. | 
have heard a 14 year old girl discuss the 
difference between the atmosphere of 
Thackeray’s and Rosman’s_ London. 
Several girls, who had read Jane Eyre, 
unconsciously referred to it in discussing 
other books but they have put down 
nothing of any value on paper. 


Generally speaking, this list applies to 
the leisure-time, undirected reading of 
the girls, altho the same books, especially 
those which are not fiction, may and 
should be used in connection with class- 
room work. Twenty percent would be 


a generous estimate of the non-fiction 
read by this group of its own accord. 
Here the contrast is great between the 
taste or lack of it in the mass and the 
intelligence and discrimination of the 
few. Granting that the number of read- 
ers will be small, the potentialities of the 
group are such that it is worthwhile to 
provide not the mediocre, written-down 
to-the-lower-intelligence text book ver 
sion of art and science and history, but 
the best in each field, remembering of 
course the age of the girls. It seems im- 
portant to have these books chosen to 
represent as many fields of interest as 
possible and to expand the collection, 
perhaps borrowing technical books from 
a larger library as interest develops in 
any direction. A good encyclopedia like 
Compton’s tho expensive is an economy 
and may be made to fill in any gaps in 
the following outline. 

The ordinary high school library con- 
tains little material on philosophy, reli- 
gion, sociology or philology. We should 
probably include even less. Something 
on practical ethics like Dorothy Can- 
field’s Self-reliance and an excellent little 
book called Everyday Manners for 
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American Boys and Girls, we know from 
experience will be read. One young 
colored girl writes rather pathetically— 
“It is a good book for girls or boys who 
would like to learn how to treat older 
people and officers. The pictures help a 
lot. I hope it will help me in the outer 
world.” 


In Massachusetts we have what seem 
to us reasonable requests for books in 
French and Polish by girls who wish to 
keep in touch with non-English speaking 
relatives. We believe that any interest 
in language is valuable and tends to 
dignify a background of which girls are 
often ashamed. We often consult there- 
fore a list of books in foreign lan- 
guages contributed by the supervisor of 
library work for the foreign born. One 
teacher in expressing her disapproval of 
a book of French songs, voiced a general 
prejudice in favor of “learning English 
first.” In our opinion the presence of 
Heidi, Madrbacka or Pinocchio in the 
original on any parlor table fails to lower 
the cultural tone. 


Some simple account of the growth of 
the physical world like The Earth for 
Sam will find readers as well as hand- 
books of birds and wild flowers. Books 
on farming and home economics includ- 
ing cook books are asked for and eagerly 
read by a type of reader who thinks a 
novel or fairy tale too silly for words. 
In talking quite casually about books 
with the girls in an industrial school, | 
came upon a really serious interest in 
home-making on the part of a Polish 
girl, the eldest of twelve children. The 
librarian thereupon provided her with 
much more advanced books than her 
grade in school would indicate, and the 
matron in her house changed her work 
to give her special training. Another 
girl, thru asking for a book on farming, 
was added to the list of those privileged 
to work out-of-doors during the summer 
months and will perhaps find her niche 
in life by means of the library. 

Something of the history of art and 
a few beautifully illustrated books 
should be included as well as a history 
of music and the words and music of 
songs. (Handicrafts, games and wood- 
craft should have their books, if these 
subjects are included in class work). 


Practically every girl examines and usu- 
ally reads Boutet de Monvel’s Joan of 
Arc. The best history of art that we 
know is Berry’s Art for Children. We 
hesitated to include it on account of its 
title. But this is what a 17 year old girl 
whose early life has been disastrous had 
to say about it.’ “I think this book is 
suitable for girls in their teens who are 
just beginning to notice beauty, even hunt 
for it. It also interests them in other 
subjects such as Spanish and English his- 
tory, animals and athletic sports.” 


Miscellaneous Books 


One of May Lamberton Becker’s ad- 
mirable introductions to literature should 
be included and several anthologies of 
poetry should be in the smallest and 
newest collections. Some girls like nar- 
rative poems but most of them prefer 
poems of sentiment. Nearly all enjoy 
some sort of poetry. And for those who 
must have the sentimental as well as for 
readers of humorous verse, we have in- 
cluded the very popular Heart Throbs. 
Rebecca McCann’s Cheerful Cherub 
should be in every institution as well as 
anything and everything under the head- 
ing of humor that would tend to educate 
this almost atrophied faculty. 

It would be impossible to over- 
emphasize the importance of plays and 
acting in the re-education of delinquent 
girls. It is difficult, however, to find ap- 
propriate collections. The two volumes 
by Moses contain acting versions of 
familiar books and will go well with the 
younger group, but they should be sup- 
plemented by paper covered editions of 
short domestic comedies and by books 
on the staging and writing of plays. 

History as such is associated with the 
schoolroom and for our purposes is 
covered by the lighter historical novels 
mentioned above. Biography encounters 
a uniform prejudice which is sometimes 
amusingly overcome. Altho somewhat 
involved in expression, this girl voices 
the feeling of the brave ones who have 
attempted reading in this field. “David 
Livingstone is as interesting as to appear 
like an adventure. It is an adventure but 
its being a biography robs it of its ap- 
pearance. In other words, it is as un- 
biographical as to appear like a novel,” 
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Sugimoto’s Daughter of the Samurai 
proved to be very popular. On the whole 
the response to a type of biography 
which did not seem to “teach them les- 
sons” or be “educational” was gratify- 
ing. One girl gave an excellent criti- 
cism of Gwynn’s Life of Captain Scott, 
the most difficult book on our list—‘‘As 
I’ve gone thru this book I enjoyed 
very much the historical information but 
much more his personal letters. Those 
to his mother and to his wife showed the 
character of the man better than authors 
could describe.” 

Our last heading is adventurous travel. 
Here we are assisted by the publishers 
in their re-issue of dollar travel books. 
And for our group, the new look, the 
jacket, the current advertising are all 
factors. Suggestion, as subtle as possi- 
ble, will start girls out on the endless 
delights of geographical discovery. Great 
care should be exercised to keep this list 
free from the traditional essay on beaten 
paths which has masqueraded under the 
head of travel and which will blight any 
budding interest with a deadly blight. 


Large, well-established libraries can well 
use the ponderous original issues in which 
most good travel books appear. The 
wealth of illustrations would fascinate 
the very girl who would be repelled by 
their age and bulk. A little personal in- 
troduction here would seem to be ab- 
solutely essential. 

No list of books or collection of books 
can be guaranteed without the medium 
of a teacher or librarian who knows both 
books and girls. This list of course is a 
composite one and no one person has 
read every book on it. Attempts to verify 
our impressions by questioning the girls 
themselves have been too local and over 
too short a period of time to be conclu- 
sive. Yet such a list is urgently needed 
and we offer it for what it is worth. We 
feel that it represents some balance and 
proportion and we hope that, when it has 
been checked by use in different parts of 
the country, it will prove practical in its 
suggestions for a book shelf to be avail- 
able to the girls themselves where their 
own recommendation to each other is the 
deciding factor. 


300 Books For GIRLS IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


An attempt has been made: 


1. To meet the girls’ own taste in reading. 
2. To introduce them to as many fields of interest as possible. 
3. To group the titles in a practical as well as desirable proportion. 


FICTION I 


For the youngest. 


Titles marked with * will be read by older girls and 


women who are retarded or mentally defective. 


Aanrud, H. Lisbeth Longfrock Ginn $ .64 
Ashmun, M. No school tomorrow Macmillan 1.75 
Burnett, F. H. *Sara Crewe Scribner 1.00 
Cobb, B. Arlo Putnam 1.50 
Cobb, B. Clematis Putnam 1.75 
Collodi, C., pseud. Pinocchio; the adventures of a marionette Ginn 64 
Craik, D. M. *Little lame prince (Little lib.) Macmillan 1.00 
Dodge, M. M. Hans Brinker Scribner 1.00 
Field, R. Hitty, her first hundred years Macmillan 2.50 
Hunt, C. W. Little house in the woods Houghton 1.75 
Hunt, C. W. About Harriet Houghton 2.00 
Hunt, C. W. Peggy’s playhouses Houghton 1.75 
Jackson, Mrs.H.H.  Nellie’s silver mine Little 2.00 
Lagerlof, S. Wonderful adventures of Nils Doubleday 1.00 
Lofting, H. *Dr. Dolittle Stokes 2.00 


Popular with older colored women 
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Milne, A. A. Winnie, the Pooh Dutton 
Perkins, L. F. Dutch twins Houghton 
Perkins, L. F. Japanese twins Houghton 
Perkins, L. F. Irish twins Houghton 
All of the “Twins” books may also be purchased in school editions, at 88c¢ each 
Pierson, C. D. Plucky Allens Dutton 
Emphasizes pluck, self-reliance and family loyalty 
Pyle, H. Wonder clock Harper 
Seaman, A. H. Jacqueline of the carrier pigeons Macmillan 
Spyri * Heidi Ginn 
Wyss, J. D. Swiss Family Robinson Ginn 
Brooks, W. R. To and again Knopf 
FICTION II 


For normal girls between the ages of 13 and 16. These books 
stress self-reliance and the responsibility of the young, and are very 
popular with girls who have real minds. Backward and defective 
women and girls will read those marked with *. 


Adams, K. Wisp, a girl of Dublin Macmillan 
Alcott, L. M. *Little women ( Little 

( Burt 
Alcott, L. M. *Little men ( Little 

(Burt 
Allee, M. H. Jane’s island Houghton 
Allee, M. H. Judith Lankester Houghton 
Ashmun, Margaret Mother’s away Macmillan 
Bamberger, H. R. Mystery of World’s End Longmans 
Bennett, Mrs.E.H. Judy of York Hill Houghton 
Brown, E. A. *Robin Hollow Lothrop 

“One of the best home stories I have read.” 16 year-old. 

Canfield, D. Understood Betsey Grosset 
Carroll, G. H. Land spell Macmillan 


“T enjoyed this story very much because it shows us that we do not necessarily 
have to be poor to dwell on a farm. If a person who is wealthy cares to, then 
we do not have to be so particular. Jane is a perfect example for all of us. Mark 
Shaw is a perfect father. . . The children act natural.” 16 year-old. 


Carruth, F. W. Those Dale girls McClurg 
“A story of two rich and intelligent girls who suddenly became poor. Their father 
also becomes an invalid, and they are forced to take up cooking to support them- 
selves. They make a huge success of it and are rewarded by marrying two lovely 
men.” 16 year-old. 


Cooper, C. R. Under the big top Little 
Crew, H. C. Alanna Harper 
Eliot, E. C. *Storey manor ; a mystery (Windmill series) Doubleday 
Eliot, E. C. *Vanishing comrade Doubleday 
Forbes, H. C. Mary and Marcia, partners Macmillan 
Geibel, M. T. Norma’s friends Lothrop 
Gray, E. J. Meredith’s Ann (Windmill books) Doubleday 
Jewett, S. O. Betty Leicester Houghton 
Jordan, C. B. *Tuckaway House (Windmill books) Doubleday 
Jordan, C. B. *Tuckaway twins Doubleday 
McNeely, M. H. *Rusty Ruston Longmans 


“About a girl of 17. Her mother felt that she could not afford to send her to 
college and Rusty wanted to go. So she decided to work her way. She started a 
garden of flowers and sold them. The reason I liked the book is because she 
wanted to work her way thru and she did.” 17 year-old. 
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McNeely, M. H. 
“It is about a girl of 17 and a boy of 15 and how they made a home in the west. 
They did not have no mother or father. 
Phil which they raised up and mothered them. 
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*Jumping-off place 


16 year-old (Polish). 


Porter, E. H. 
Raymond, M. T. 
Seaman, A. H. 
Seaman, A. H. 
Seaman, A. H. 


Shaw 


Singmaster, E. 


*Six Star Ranch 

Linnet on the threshold 
*Dragon’s secret 
*Edge of Raven pool 
*Secret of Tate’s beach 
Castle Blair 

You make your own luck 


“A wonderful book.” Matron in industrial school. 


Tyrell, M. L. 


“The heroine in the story is only a girl that has brains as everyone 


only difference is that she uses them.” 14 year-old. 


Wiggin, K. D. 
Wiggin, K. D. 
Zollinger, Z. 
Zollinger, Z. 


Andersen, Hans 


sarrie, J. M. 


Lang, A. 
Lang, A. 
Lang, A. 


Macdonald, G. 
Wiggin, K. D. & 
Smith, N. A. 


Baynes, E. H. 


James, W. 
Kipling, R. 


Mukerji, D. G. 
Rinehart, M. R. 
Saunders, M. 


Sewell, A. 


Seton, E. T. 
Terhune, A. P. 


Cannon, E. J. 


Defoe, D. 
Duncan, N. 


Harper, T. A. 


*Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
*Mother Carey’s chickens 
*Maggie McLanehan 

*Widow O’Callaghan’s boys 


FAIRY TALES 


Popular with a certain type, regardless of years 


Fairy tales, illus. by Milo Winter (Wind- 
mere series) 

Peter Pan 

Blue fairy book, illus. 

Green fairy book (Crown ed.) 

Red fairy book (Crown ed.) 

At the back of the north wind 


Arabian nights, illus. by Maxfield Parrish 


ANIMAL STORIES 
For all ages 


Sprite; the story of a red fox 

Smoky 

Just so stories 

Kari, the elephant 

Sarah’s Dakin 

Beautiful Joe 

Black Beauty, illus. by Maud Scribner 
Wild animals I have known 

Lad, a dog 


BOYS’ BOOKS 
See also Standard Authors 
Pueblo boy 
Robinson Crusoe 


Adventures of Billy Topsail 
Siberian gold (Windmill books) 


“Full of adventure.” 15 year-old. 


Longmans 


They had a little sister Joan and a boy 
It is especially interesting.” 


Grosset 
Longmans 
Century 
Century 
Century 
Little 
Longmans 


Harper 


else has; the 


Grosset 
Grosset 
McClurg 
McClurg 


Rand 


Scribner 

Longmans 
Longmans 
Longmans 
Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 
Scribner 
Doubleday 
Dutton 
Dutton 
Judson pr. 
Macrae 
Scribner 
Dutton 


Houghton 
Harper 
Revell 
Doubleday 
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London, J. Call of the wild Grosset 1.00 
Masefield, J. Jim Davis Grosset 1.00 
Munroe, K. Flamingo feather Harper 2.50 
Russell, W. C. Wreck of the Grosvenor Dodd 2.00 
Tarkington, B. Penrod Grosset 75 
Tarkington, B. Seventeen Grosset Rf 
“It made me laugh.” 15 year-old. 
HISTORICAL NOVELS 
See also Standard Authors 
Books marked with (*) are for the younger readers 

Adams, K. *Red caps and lilies Macmillan 2.00 
Aldrich, B. S. Lantern in her hand Appleton 2.00 
Sennett, J. *Master Skylark Century 2.00 
Dix, B. M. *Merrylips Macmillan 1.75 
Grey, Z. Last of the plainsmen Grosset 75 
Hough, E. Covered wagon Grosset 75 
Lynn, M. Land of promise Little 2.00 

“A story of Kansas before the Civil War. . . Janet Glasgow, a young girl, takes a 

very active part in helping her people keep their home. . . I think all girls would like 

it.” 15 year-old. 

Morrow,Mrs.H.W = _ On to Oregon Morrow 1.75 
White, S. E. Gold Doubleday 2.00 
“It makes you feel as if you were right in California. It gives you a very good 

description of the gold fever.” 16 year-old. 

STANDARD AUTHORS 
Large paper, illustrated editions of these books attract a 
rather surprising interest among the brighter girls. 

Bronte, C. Jane Eyre Dodd 2.00 

“It is about her own life... I would advise girls to read it to know more about her 

life.” 17 year-old. 
Dumas, A. Three musketeers Dodd 3.50 
Scott, Sir W. Ivanhoe, illus. by R. Wheelwright Dodd 2.00 
Scott, Sir W. Quentin Durward, illus. Dodd 2.00 
Stevenson, R. L. Black arrow Scribner 1.50 
Stevenson, R. L. Treasure island Scribner 1.50 
Stevenson, R. L. Kidnapped Scribner 1.50 
Thackeray, W. M. ‘Vanity fair, illus. Dodd 2.00 
Twain, Mark Adventures of Tom Sawyer, illus. by Harper 2.50 

Worth Brehm 

“This book is very humorous. It shows very clearly the life of Missouri in the 

middle of the 19th century. It made me want to read about Mark Twain as a man.” 

15 year-old. 
Twain, Mark Prince and the pauper Harper 2.25 


FICTION III 


Love stories and light adult fiction. Titles marked * are breezy and 
modern, interesting to the older brighter girls. Most of these titles may be 
purchased in 75c editions. 


Bailey, T. Blue window 3ailey, T. Dim lantern 
jailey, T. Burning beauty Bailey, T. Peacock feathers 
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Bailey, T. 
Bailey, T. 
Bailey, T. 
Bailey, T. 
Barrie, J. M. 
Brush, K. 


Cary, L. 
Cary, L. 
Colver, A. R. 
Colver, A. R. 
Colver, A. R. 


Colver, A. R. 
Colver, A. R. 


Dormie, M. A. 
Gates, E. 
Gregory, J. 


Lincoln, J. C. 
Lincoln, J. C. 


Lincoln, J. C. 


Loring, Emilie 
Loring, Emilie 
Loring, Emilie 
Loring, Emilie 
Loring, Emilie 
Lutz, G. L. H. 
Lutz, G. L. H. 
Lutz, G. L. 
Lutz, G. L. 
Lutz, G. L. 
Lutz, G. L. H. 

McCutcheon, G. B. 


ra 


McCutcheon, G. B. 
McCutcheon, G. B. 


Miller, A. D. 


Montgomery, L. M. 


Norris, K. 
Norris, K. 


An acquired taste with most of these girls. 
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Silver slippers 

Tin soldier 

Wall flowers 

Wild wind 

Little minister 

*Young man of 
Manhattan 

*Duke steps out 

*One lovely moron 

Dear pretender 

Dimmest dream 

If dreams come 
true 

Lookout girl 

Under the rainbow 


sky 
*Snobs 
Poor little rich girl 
Judith of Blue 
Horn country 
Mary ’Gusta 
Cap’n Warren’s 
wards 
Cap’n Dan’s 
daughter 


Certain crossroads 
Gay courage 
Lighted windows 
Solitary horseman 
Swift water 
Blue ruin 
Cloudy jewel 
Crimson roses 
Best man 
Exchanted barn 
Exit Betty 
Beverly of Grau- 
stark 


Graustark 

Prince of Grau- 
stark 

Come out of the 
kitchen (movie 


title “Honey” ) 
The “Anne” series 

are all popular 
3arberry bush 
Butterfly 


Norris, K. 
Norris, K. 
Norris, K. 
Payne, E. S. 


Payne, E. S. 
Payne, E, S. 
Payne, E. S. 


Payne, E. S. 
Payne, E. S. 
Pedler, Margaret 
Pedler, Margaret 
Pedler, Margaret 
Pedler, Margaret 
Porter, E. H. 
Porter, G. S. 
Porter, G. S. 
Prouty, O. H. 


Rath, E. J. 
Rath, E. J. 
Rath, E. J. 
Richmond, G. 
Richmond, G. 
Richmond, G. 
Richmond, G. 
Richmond, G. 


Richmond, G. 
Richmond, G. 
Richmond, G. 


Rinehart, M. R. 
Rosman, A. 
Rosman, A. 





Rose of the world 
Margaret Yorke 
Sea gull 
All the 
water 
Hearthstones 
Hedges 
Lights along the 
ledges 
Painters of dreams 
Singing waters 
Bitter heritage 
Guarded halo 
Hermit of far end 
Moon out of reach 
Oh! money, money! 
Harvester 
Keeper of the bees 
Bobbie, general 
manager 


way by 


*Gas—Drive in 
*Let’s go 
*Nervous wreck 


Four square 

High fences 

Lights up 

Red Pepper series 

Round the corner in 
Gay Street 

Second violin 

Strawberry acres 

Under the country 
sky 

Bab 


*The window 
*Visitors to Hugo 


“A book for the younger generation.” 


16 year-old. 
Rosman, A. 


“An up-to-date novel.” 


Tarkington 
Weston, G. 
Weston, G. 
Weston, G. 
Widdemer, M. 
Widdemer, M. 


Widdemer, M. 


WESTERN STORIES 


*Young and secret 


16 year-old. 

The turmoil 

Around the world 

Horseshoe nails 

Wondering moon 

All the king’s horses 

Rose-garden hus- 
band 

Wishing ring man 


With some, a 


gateway to travel and adventure; with the more limited, 
a desirable alternative to all mystery or all love. 


Ames, J. B. 


Beach, R. 


Man from Painted 
Post 
Iron trail 


Belasco, D. 


Bindloss, H. 


Girl of the golden 
West 
Green timber 














Bower, B. M. 
Bower, B. M. 


Bower, B. M. 
Bower, B. M. 


Connor, R. 


Curwood, J. O. 
Curwood, J. O. 


Curwood, J. O. 


Fox, J. Jr. 


Gregory, J. 
Gregory, J. 


Gregory, J. 
Gregory, J. 


Grey, Z. 
Grey, Z. 


Grey, Z. 


Grey, Z. 


Biggers, 
Biggers, 
Biggers, 


oo ODP 


Biggers, 
Biggers, 


o 


Biggers, 


> 


Christie, 
Doyle, C. 
Fletcher, J. S. 


Fletcher, J. S. 
Fletcher, J. S. 
Fletcher, J. S. 
Fletcher, J. S. 
Jordan 
Jordan 
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Ranch at the Wol- 
verine 

Chip of the Flying- 
U 


Flying-U ranch 

Flying-U’s last 
stand 

Patrol of the Sun 
Dance trail 

Ancient highway 

Nomads of the 
North 


Valley of silent men 
Little shepherd of 


Kingdom Come 


Daughter of the sun 


Desert thorough- 
bred 


Everlasting whisper 


Joyous trouble 
maker 


Desert gold 


Heritage of the 


desert 
Light of 

stars 
Lone star ranger 


western 


Hendryx, J. B. 
Hendryx, J. B. 


Hendryx, J. B. 
Knibbs, H. H. 
Kyne, P. B. 
Kyne, P. B. 
Kyne, P. B. 
Kyne, P. B. 


Marsh, G. 
Marshall, E. 


Mulford, C. E. 


Mulford, C. E. 
Mulford, C. E. 
Mulford, C. E. 
Raine, W. M. 


Raine, W. M. 
Raine, W. M. 
Seltzer, C. A. 

Wright, H. B. 
Wright, H. B. 


Wright, H. B. 


MYSTERY STORIES 


For obvious reasons, emphasizing the unravelling of enigmas 
rather than the details of crime. 


Behind that curtain 

Black camel 

Charlie Chan car- 
ries on 

Chinese parrot 

House without a 
key 

Seven keys to Bald- 
pate 

Mystery of the blue 
train 

Hound of the 
Baskervilles 

House in Tuesday 
market 

Kang-he vase 

Mazaroff mystery 

Raynor-Slade amal- 
gamation 

Scarhaven Keep 

Devil and the deep 
sea 

Lady of the Pent- 
lands 


Jordan 


Jordan 


Lincoln, N. S. 


Mason, A. E. W. 
P. 


Oppenheim, E. 
Oppenheim, E. 
Oppenheim, E. 


Oppenheim, E. 
Oppenheim, E. 


Rinehart, M. 


R. 
Rinehart, M. R. 
R. 


R. 
R. 


Rinehart, M. 
Rinehart, M. 
Rinehart, M. 


Rohmer, S. 
Rohmer, S. 


P. 


ok 
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At the foot of the 
rainbow 
Downey of the 
mounted 
Frozen Inlet Post 
Sundown Slim 
Enchanted hill 
Kindred of the dust 
Pride of Palomar 
Understanding 
heart 
Whelps of the Wolf 
Sky line of spruce 
Bar-20 
3ar-20 days 
Hopalong Cassidy 
Me an’ Shorty 
Crooked trails and 
straight 
Man four-square 
Yukon trail 
Way of the buffalo 
Shepherd of the 
hills 
Winning of 
bara Worth 
When a man’s a 
man 


Bar- 


Miss Blake’s hus- 
band 

Red Ridinghood 

Blue car mystery 

House of the arrow 

Great impersona- 
tion 

Million pound de- 
posit 

Miss Brown of 
x. © Ad. 

Stolen idols 

Up the ladder of 
gold 

Circular staircase 

Man in lower ten 

The door 

Two flights up 

Window at the 
White Cat 

Green eyes of Bast 

Insidious Dr. Fu 


Man Chu 
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NON-FICTION 


Titles marked * are simple enough to interest the mentally defective. 


MANNERS AND MorALS 


Canfield, Dorothy Self-reliance Holt 
Written for adults but of interest and value to older girls 

Eichler, Lillian Etiquette Garden City 
Wilson, L. L. W. *Everyday manners for American boys & 

girls Macmillan 
Starrett, H. E. The charm of fine manners Lippincott 

SCIENCE 

Chapman, F. M. What bird is that? Appleton 
Kenly, J. C. Green magic; the story of the world of 

plants Appleton 


“It talks of all the plants and flowers and how they are like human beings, “how 


they stow away their food and clothing for winter and how they go on journeys.” 


16 year-old (Polish). 


Mathews, F. S. Familiar trees and their leaves, illus. in 

colors Appleton 
Parson, F. T. How to know the wild flowers Scribner 
Reed, W. M. Earth for Sam Harcourt 


“T think the book is very suitable for girls of twelve or over. It answers many 
of the questions that a person is likely to ask about our earth such as: Where did 
man come from? Why do birds have wings? How was the earth made? etc.” 


14 year-old. 


ART 


See also Standard Authors for illustrated editions 


Berry, A. M. Art for children Ldn Studio 


“T think this book is suitable for girls in their teens who are just beginning to notice 
beauty, even hunt for it. It also interests them in other subjects such as Spanish and 


English history, animals and athletic sports.” 17 year-old. 


Boutet de Monvel *Joan of Arc Century 
Very generally read when available 
Lutz, E. G. *Drawing made easy Scribner 
“This book was very interesting to me because I took drawing up outside.” 
15 year-old. 
Home MAKING 
Friend, M. R. Earning and spending the family income Appleton 
Kenyon & Hopkins Junior home problems Sanborn 
Baldt & Harkness Clothing ; simplicity—economy for the high 


school girl Lippincott 
Selection, construction and care of clothing 


Gillum, Mrs. Lulu Color and design Gillum Pub. 


Kansas City 


Simple and sensible; applied art in clothing & home decoration 
Hill, J. M. Cooking for two Little 
Olson Improvised equipment in home care of the 
sick Saunders 





2.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


1.50 


3.50 
3.00 


3.50 


Ltd. 


4.00 


1.50 


2.00 
1.00 
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Music 
Davison & Surette Home & community song book Schirmer 1.00 
Krehbiel, H. E. Book of operas Garden City 1.00 
Krehbiel, H. E. Second book of operas Garden City 1.00 
Morse, Constance Music and music-makers Harcourt 3.00 
“This book is about the history of music up thru the ages and tells about the 
development of musical instruments, singers and famous composers. It is in two 
parts, History and Biography. It was very easy to understand and it held my interest 
from beginning to end. It was plainly written and very clear in its meaning. 
‘There were some foreign proper names which I could not pronounce.” 14 year-old. 
INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE 
Becker, M. L. Adventures in reading Stokes 2.00 
POETRY 
Some girls like narrative poems but most of them prefer poems of 
sentiment. Nearly all enjoy some sort of poetry. 
Fish, H. D. comp. __Boy’s book of verse Stokes 2.00 
Richards, Mrs. 
Waldo, comp. High tide Houghton 2.00 
Stevenson, B. E., 
comp. Home book of verse for young folks, illus. 
by Willy Pogany Holt 3.50 
Untermeyer, Louis This singing world Harcourt 2:50 
Chapple, J. M. *Heart throbs Grosset 75 
DRAMA 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the importance of this 

subject in the re-education of delinquent girls. Appropriate 

collections of plays are few and should be supplemented by 

paper covered acting versions of short domestic comedies 
and by original plays and charades. 


Moses, M. J., ed. Treasury of plays for children Little 3.00 

Moses, M. J., ed. Another treasury of plays for children Little 3.00 

Wise, C. M. Dramatics for school and community Appleton 3.00 
How to choose and stage plays, with chapters on writing plays, make-up, and 
bibliographies. 


Also two excellent monographs, 50c each, published by the University of 
North Carolina: 


Koch & Strobach Plays for schools and little theatres 
Selden, S. Scenery and lighting for school and little 
theatre stages 


BIOGRAPHY 


Eaton, Jeannette Daughter of the Seine Harper 2.50 
Garland, Hamlin Son of the middle border Grosset 1.00 
James, Will Lone cowboy; my life story Scribner 2.75 
“This book showed how Will James kept his courage up and altho he did fail once 
kept right up with his work and became an artist.” 15 year-old. 
Krasinska, Coun- 
tess Francoise Journal, trans. from the Polish by K. Dzie- 
konska McClurg 1.50 


“This book tells all about the customs of Poland and even tho it bears mainly on 
the nobility, the customs are the same.” 15 year-old. 
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Lagerlof, Selma Marbacka Doubleday 
“Even tho it is a biography it has a story woven into it that makes it interesting and 
easily understood.” 15 year-old. 


Sandburg, Carl Abe Lincoln grows up Harcourt 
“This book does not stop to tell us of the minor details connected with his earlier 
life. Those are repeated often and often. He tells us the more important things, 
of his good and bad times, his father’s struggles, and of his mother and stepmother. 
These are the more important things that constitute a person’s life—not the tales. 
There is no conversation in this book.” 16 year-old. 





2.50 


2.50 





Finger, C. J. David Livingstone Doubleday 2.00 
Thomas, Lowell Count Luckner, the sea devil Star 1.00 
Richards, Mrs. L. 

E. H. Florence Nightingale Appleton 1.00 
Gwynn, Stephen Captain Scott Harper 
Sugimoto, E. I. Daughter of the Samurai Doubleday 3.00 


“A biography in story form. 


I could never get interested in biography but when 


they are written in such a charming way, I certainly do enjoy them. An excellent 


book.” 16 year-old. 


HIstTory 


See also Historical Novels. 


For the unusual girl who cares to read 


history, we suggest borrowing from a larger collection. 


Van Loon, Hendrik Story of mankind 


A few of the older brighter girls will read these books with enjoyment: 


Halliburton, R. 


“As entertaining as one of the newest novels.” 
Royal road to romance 
Every which way in Ireland 
Down the Colorado 


Halliburton, R. 

Murphy, A. B. 

North, M. R. 
“T liked this story very much. 


down the Colorado and wrote the book herself. 
Mary—she did not cry when tired or wet from the rain or cut. 


thing that came.” 16 year-old. 
Rinehart, M. R. Out trail 
Shackleton, Sir 
E. H. South 


“A thrilling story of escapes, dangers and discoveries in the Antarctic.” 
Hunters of the great North 
Lure of the Labrador wild 


Stefansson, V. 
Wallace, Dillon 


Glorious adventure 


Garden City 1.00 
Star 1.00 
16 year-old. 
Star 1.00 
Putnam 1.75 
Putnam 1.75 
It is about a girl scout, 10 years old, who sailed 
There was one good point about 
She faced every- 
McBride 1.00 
Macmillan 2.50 
14 year-old. 
McClurg 3.00 
Harcourt 2.50 





“Outstanding Novels of the 20th Century” 


We have received several requests for 
separate reprints of “Outstanding Novels 
of the 20th Century,” by Ruth Melamed, 
the annotated list of 100 books which 
appeared in last month’s WILsoNn BULLE- 
Tin. If total orders for 5000 copies are 
received, we are willing to undertake 
publication of Miss Melamed’s fine an- 
notated list as an eight-page separate 


with about ten half-tone portraits of 
authors in addition to those reproduced 
in the article as published in the BuLLE- 
TIN. The nominal price would be: 50 
copies for $1.75, 100 for $3.00, 250 for 
$6.00, and 500 for $10.00. Let us know 
how many copies you can use in your 
library or school. 











The Story Books Before the Judge 


By Jeanette Willets’ 


CHARACTERS 


Judge : 
ADAM 


Fairy Stories : 
CINDERELLA 
BEANSTALK JACK 
Jack THE GIANT KILLER 
PRINCE. AND PRINCESS 
ALADDIN 
Il. 
Adventure Stories: 
Aur BABA 
RoBINSON CRUSOE 
LittLE WomMEN (Mec AND BETH) 
JoHN SILVER 
ALIcE From WONDERLAND 
Tom SAWYER 


III, 
Poetry: 
VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
BIGLOW 
EVANGELINE 
HIAWATHA 


IV. 
Novels: 
IVANHOE 
LEATHERSTOCKING 
OLIveR TWwIst 


V. 
Short Stories: 
Anpby DoNovAN 
UncLE Remus 
VI. 


Mystery: 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
IcHABOD CRANE 
LEGRAND 
JUPITER 


Two Pages stand on each side of 


Adam—First Page follows groups enter- 
ing from left: Fairy, Poetry, Short Sto- 
ries. Second Page follows groups enter- 
ing from right: Adventure, Novels, 
Mystery. When each group finishes they 
stand at back of stage in their respective 
groups. 


1A pupil in the eighth grade, Vidalia, Georgia. 


JupGeE—ADaM: 

Honorable descendants! We are 
gathered here to decide what group 
or class of authors has contributed the 
most to the world. It is a great matter 
and I am very honored to be the judge. 
We will hear from the first group, 
Fairy Stories, led by Cinderella. 
(Cinderella walks out followed by 

Jack, Jack Giant, Prince, Princess, 

and Aladdin. ) 

C'NDERELLA : 

Well here we are. All of us are from 
fairy stories. You all know me. | am 
a very popular person in fairy land. 
I have with me Jack who climbed the 
beanstalk, Jack the giant killer, a 
prince, a princess and Aladdin. The 
prince wishes to talk. 

PRINCE: 

I am the prince; the one who always 
“married the princess and lived happily 
ever after.” Of course there are rivals 
but I am the one. 


PRINCESS : 

And I am the one whose “cruel 
father at last forgave her and the prin- 
cess was able to marry her lover and 
receive the kingdom.” I’ve married 
this man exactly one million times as 
a different princess each time. 

BEANSTALK JACK: 

I want to say something. I think 
fairies are awfully nice. Just to prove 
it here is something that was never 
put in the story. In the beanstalk was 
a single pod of beans. Each bean was 
so large that one was enough to feed 
a person for a meal! 

ALADDIN : 


(very loud and fast): I want atten- 
tion. Here I am just from India. 
Here in five minutes, back in five 
minutes—always jolly, nothing to fear, 
I’ve been heard of far and near. 


ADAM: 
(rapping on table): Here, here; not 
so loud. Next— 
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STORY LAND PARADE 
Sponsored by the St. Charles (Missouri) Public Library 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER: 

I’m important! If I hadn’t killed 
all the giants they’d be eating us up 
now. Up and at ’em, two a day—and 
I never ask for pay. 

(The fairy group retire. The little 
women, leaders of adventures, fol- 
lowed by Ali Baba, Robinson Crusoe, 
John Silver, Alice from Wonder- 
land.) 

ADAM: 

Now we hear from the next group. 
They are from Adventure stories and 
are led by the little women. 

Mec: 

Come on Beth, these folks won’t 
bite. They’re all only in stories. I 
don’t know why we are the leaders of 
Adventure, but we did have adven- 
tures, more than most girls. But these 
are greater adventurers than we, let’s 
step aside. 

Att BaBa: 

Well, here I am, still rich and to 

spare. Those were very active robbers. 








Open Sesame full of gold—taken by 
the robbers bold. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE: 

I hardly know how to speak to civi- 
lized people, but I'll try. I like to look 
at tall buildings and autos as if | were 
born yesterday. I see very well why | 
am in the adventure stories and I am 
grateful to Defoe for creating me. 

Tom SAWYER: 

When a boy goes off and gets lost 
as much as I did he surely should be 
in adventures. We got enough money 
from that treasure chest to make us 
rich, but I don’t feel good in real 
clothes. These are best. 

JOHN SILVER: 

(loudly): Yo ho ho and a bottle of 
rum. Here I come. John Silver, mess- 
mates, greatest sailor on earth and 
richest and wickedest. Never can tell 
whether I’m lying or not because | 
can tell what’s not true better than 
what is. I’m a roughneck, I am. Who 
doubts me? Maybe I did do some 
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double crossing and stealing and some 
pretty cussing, but who can find a per- 
son who’s read Treasure Island that 
won't say I’m the most interestin’ one 
in the whole book? Not one. Or at 
least not many. Some little babies who 
cry every time a flea bites them may 
not like me but any red-blooded boy or 
girl in the world would give an ear 
to be in my place. Just remember that 
I can say anything I want to and get 
by with it whether it’s true or not. If 
you believe every word I say you will 
belong in the crazy house. Here, there, 
everywhere John Silver’s name is 
spoken with a shudder. Afraid? Not 
of anything. Happiest man alive. Not 
another person has had as many police- 
men after him at one time. Bad 
record? No! Good! I’m proud of it. 
I don’t flinch from anything. I’m said 
to be the cruelest sailor afloat. That’s 
all you know. I just have to be bad. 
In my place anyone would. Sixteen 
men on a dead man’s chest. Yo ho ho 
and a bottle of rum! 
ADAM: 

Here, here! Not so loud. 

not deaf. Now Miss Alice. 
ALICE: 

I just love adverftures. I’ve had su 
many that I can’t remember them all 
but you know them. Adventure sto- 
ries are wonderful to the actors and 
readers too. | almost know we’ll win. 
( They retire. ) 

ADAM: 

All right. Here comes the group 
of Poetry. The Village Blacksmith 
leads. (Village Blacksmith followed 
by Biglow, Hiawatha, Evangeline.) 

VILLAGE BLACKSMITH : 

I am one of the most popular people 
in poetry. My master is very well 
known. I caused Longfellow to get 
many letters and gifts. Everyone loves 
me. 

BIGELOW : 

Well, Lowell was’nt so very old 
when he made me and I guess he didn’t 
have no better sense, so here I be. 
Y ’ know I wrote heaps for the paper 
and ‘lots ’er folks know me. 

HIAWATHA: 

Long ago Indian used poetry. They 
say it in singing fashion for many uses. 
Indian great, make poetry great. 


We're 
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EVANGELINE: 

I really think Gabriel should be here 
in my place, but 1 must because the 
poem is named for me. I| love poetry 
best just because Gabriel is written 
about in it. Please let us be the best. 

VILLAGE BLACKSMITH: 

That’s all we have now; but just 
remember that there are millions of 
people in poetry who are not named 
and could not come. 

(Poetry retires, and the Novels; Ivan- 


hoe, Olwer Twist, and Leather 
Stockings come on.) 

ADAM: 
Yes, we must remember that. | 


don’t know who is going to win this. 
Well, here comes old Ivanhoe leading 
the novels. Come right in. 

IVANHOE: 

I just know you will vote for us 
because of Lady Rowena’s beauty. We 
have lots of friends among our 
“Brothers in Scott’ and just worship 
her. She is good as well as beautiful. 

- Who knows anything against her? 
OLIVER TwIsT: 

I certainly don’t. She’s just like an 
angel. After all the horror and thiev- 
ing I’ve seen, it’s nice to know her. 
I did have almost as many enemies as 
friends, but my friends got rid of them. 
Everyone is so nice to me now. 

LEATHERSTOCKING: 

That’s all right. You deserve it. If 
I were Deerslayer, Pathfinder, Pioneer, 
and Natty Bumpo, as well as Leather- 
stocking, I’d fight for you five times 
as much. But now, please vote for 
novels, Adam. We are your children 
and— 

ADAM : 

All the rest are my children too, as 

for that. 
LEATHERSTOCKING: 

Well, you’ve heard our argument. 

Remember ! 
ADAM: 

J will. Now here comes the group 

of short stories, led by Andy Donovan. 
ANDY: 

Hello there! You may not remember 
me but I was in the O. Henry story, 
The Count and the Wedding Guest.— 
You know O. Henry is the king of 
short stories. He wrote about two 
hundred fifty. Now anyone who wrote 
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two hundred fifty stories that were 
enjoyed surely should have the prize. 
And he’s not the only one. There were 
scores of others. 

UncLe Remus: 

Yes sah! Mr. Harris he come in 
heah an’ he wrote lots ’a stories, good 
‘uns too! You bettah vote fo’ him. 
Short stories am fine. 

(Short stories retire and Mystery 
group enters.) 
ADAM: 

We surely will. And now comes the 
last group. Mystery stories and very 
appropriately led by Sherlock Holmes. 

SHERLOCK HoLMEs: 

Well, at last here is one mystery | 
can’t solve. Who deserves first place 
in this contest. Of course I think 
mystery stories are best. We are very 
widely read. I know you like me for 
my author received many letters on my 
account. Some folks think I am a real 
person. I’m not, but I am better known 
than Conan Doyle who is a real per- 
son. He deserves the credit I get. *I 
understand that we have a rival. S. S. 
Van Dine is racing my master with 
his Philo Vance. But we will gladly 
step aside and let him in for we've 
had our share of the kingdom of 
mystery. Now here are some more 
mystery people. 

IcHABOD CRANE: 

I am very mysterious. Who was the 
headless horseman? and how did he 
find that awful head to swing at me? | 
think we ought to be clearing that up 
before we go any further. Anyone 
know? Any indea? Maybe. Anyhow 
I Am Very Mysterious. And don’t 
you forget it. 

JUPITER: 

Who—us? I’se scared, massa. Will 
dat headles’ hosman come after me? 
I guess maybe the purty lil’ gol’bug 
will head him off or bite him. 

WILLIAM LEGRAND: 

Be quiet, Jupiter. There was really 
no headless horseman. Anyway, he 
couldn’t hurt you. Now our story is 
better than Ichabod: Crane because he 
left you to decide his story and I solved 
ours. The treasure has made us rich 
beyond imagination. People differ as 
to which story is best but we want to 
know if our group is best. Of course 


it is. Mystery stories are the spice of 
life. There are many of them. 
ADAM: 

Now, let’s have a little back and 
forth discussion. I won't interrupt 
unless you get too noisy. Pages, keep 
comparatively good order. [I'll be 
thinking it over. 

(Puts head on desk.) 
CINDERELLA : 

We appeal to the children. And 
don’t they grow up and take over the 
affairs of the nations? So we are the 
best. 

RoBINSON CRUSOE: 

How about us? Don’t children read 
adventure stories from ten to sixteen 
years of age? And is that not a very 
important time in the development of 
a child? We are the best with no close 
seconds. I know it. 

VILLAGE BLACKSMITH : 

Everyone reads poetry from the 
cradle to the grave, and that ought to 
make us more important than a group 
that is read mostly between certain 
ages. 

BIGLow : 
Jedge, shorely hit should. 
IVANHOE: 

Wasn’t Scott one of the greatest 
men in literature? And didn’t he write 
novels? Of course novels are best. 
Dickens and Cooper wrote them and 
many others. Novels will win easily. 

AnpDy Donovan: 

Who says so? Aren’t there more 
short stories in the world than any- 
thing else? O. Henry and Harris are 
only two authors. There are Kipling, 
Irving, Hawthorne, and others. We 
can’t help winning. 

ApaM (raising his head): 

You’ve all presented good argu- 
ments and now I must close. If I 
choose one the rest of you will be 
angry and talk about me behind my 
back. But if I must, I must. After 
very careful consideration, concentra- 
tion, and inspiration I have decided 
the case to the best of my ability. The 
winner is ADVENTURE. 

(Adventure group comes to front and 
bows.) 
ALL: 
Hurrah for adventure! 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


I AM still wandering thru the endless 

rooms of my house in the country, 
looking for a place to sit down. The 
extensive building and painting opera- 
tions perpetually in progress recall to my 
mind the life of William Beckford, au- 
thor of that incredible Oriental romance, 
Vathek. The chief difference between 
Beckford and myself is that Beckford 
inherited an annual income of one hun- 
dred and ten thousand pounds in addition 
to a million pounds in ready cash. We 
resemble each other in the proportions of 
our establishments. Beckford employed 
460 men day and night in the building of 
Fonthill Abbey. The workmen relieved 
each other in regular shifts so that the 
building, like Heraclitus’s river, was 
never the same from one minute to the 
next. Even on the coldest and longest 
winter nights the laborers could be seen 
swarming like mice up and down the 
vast scaffoldings, a torch in one hand 
and a trowel in the other, while Beckford 
sleeplessly patrolled the walks below, his 
grey eyes burning with the fever of his 
brain. The enormous tower on which 
he had set his heart collapsed into a pile 
of rubbish. He built it up again. Then 
fire destroyed it. Once more he recon- 
structed it at untold expense. The paint 
had hardly dried before the whole gro- 
tesque structure was a ruin forever. 
Fonthill Abbey was rotten with size. 
William Hazlitt unkindly described it as 
“a desert of magnificence, a glittering 
waste of laborious idleness, a cathedral 
turned into a toy-shop, an immense 
museum of all that is most curious and 
costly, and at the same time most worth- 
less in the productions of art and 
nature.” I hope that my “mansion” in 
the wilderness will be treated more 
mercifully. But certain historic anal- 
ogies make me dubious. Beckford had 
his tower which tumbled down; I have 
the floor of my laundry thru which I fell 
last week. The hole remains. I dream 
darkly of concealing it with a piece of 
newspaper and leading my enemies, with 
a wicked smile, on to its deceptive 
surface. 


I am much troubled with enemies. A 
quartet of them lives in Culver City, 
California, at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios. I do not know their names, 
but the marks their typewriter makes on 
paper are bitter and sharp like serpent’s 
teeth. “Dear Sir,” they write: 

“Four of us in the scenario depart- 
ment were busy looking over your Living 
Authors. We discovered to our amaze- 
ment that Jim Tully was not included. 
This, it seems to us, is an oversight that 
can only be accounted for on the grounds 
of complete ignorance of American 
writers, or worse, a definite prejudice. A 
writer whom H. L. Mencken has called 
the most promising of the younger 
American writers surely deserves his 
name in a book which for the most part 
is given over to writers who are not 
worthy to be mentioned with him. 

“We at first decided to sign our 
names, but on second thought decided it 
was not best to do so. We are merely 
four old hacks who love honest writing. 
And we are afraid that if we signed the 
letter you would include our names 
among the Living Authors. 

Yours for broader views, 
The Four Hacks.” 


I do not like The Four Hacks. I 
advise them to keep away from my door. 
Like most hacks, they are probably too 
fat for the hole in my laundry floor, but 
let them beware ,of the two Hack Saws 
that hang in my woodshed. Those saws 
are simply wonderful on hacks! 

As for Jim Tully, I am daily acquiring 
broader views (of hill and stream, if of 
nothing else), and by the time a new 
revised and enlarged edition of Living 
Authors comes round I shall probably 
have overcome my ignorance sufficiently 
to include him along with fifty or more 
equally capable writers for neglecting 
whom I know I am eternally and rightly 
damned. 


Whenever I am tempted to write a 
nasty letter, I sit down at my desk and 
copy out instead the indignant epistle 
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that a Virginian once sent to a Louisiana 
clergyman : 

Str:—You have behaved like an im- 
petiginous acroyli—like those inquinate 
orosscrolest who envious of my moral 
celsitude carry their mugacity to the 
height of creating symposically the 
fecund words which my _ polymathic 
genius uses with uberity to abligate the 
tongues of the weightless. Sir, you have 
corassly parodied my own pet words, as 
tho they were tangrams. I will not 
conceroate reproaches. I would obduce 
a veil over the atramental ingratitude 
which has chamiered even my undiscep- 
tible heart. I am silent on the foscilla- 
tion which my coadful fancy must have 
given you when I offered to become your 
fanton and adminicle. I will not speak 
of the liptitude, the ablepsy you have 
shown in exacerbating me; one whose 
genius you should have approached with 
mental discalceation. So, I tell you, Sir, 
syncophically and without supervacane- 
ous words, nothing will render ignoscible 
your conduct to me. I warn you that I 
will vellicate your nose if I thought your 
moral diathesis could be thereby per- 
formed. If I thought that I should not 
impigorate my reputation by such a 
degladiation. Go tagygraphic; your 
oness inquinate draws oblectation from 
the greatest poet since Milton and draws 
upon your head this letter, which will 
drive you to Webster, and send you to 
sleep over it. Knowledge is power, and 
power is mercy; so I wish you no rovose 
that it may prove an external hypnotic.” 


Within a few days of each other died 
Frank Harris and Sir Hall Caine. The 
newspapers devoted little space, and not 
all of it complimentary, to Harris. After 
all, he was an old pornographer, without 
wealth or reputation, a crank on the sub- 
jects of sex and freedom, a trouble- 
maker, a ridiculous egotist, a man with- 
out a country. Hall Caine, on the other 
hand, received generous columns of 
space. His books had sold by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and been converted 
into motion pictures; he was enormously 
wealthy for a writer; his knighthood 
testified to his enthusiastic propagandist 
endeavors during the war; the central 


motive of even his most sensational 
novels was taken from the Bible: at the 


time of his death he was working on a 

“Life of Christ.” Furthermore, where- 
as Harris looked like a race-track bookie 
and sometimes behaved like one, Hall 
Caine could never be mistaken by any 
maid servant for anything but a man of 
genius: witness his great white beard, the 
wild flowing locks, the broad- brimmed 
slouch hat, the five-inch belt round his 
middle, and the luxurious sable cloak. 
He had an excellent instinct for the right 
kind of publicity, and tho a pun was 
made on his book The Deemster to pro- 
vide a nickname for him (“The Boom- 
ster”), his position of honor was un- 
assailable. His books, let it be said, are 
worthless as literature, but does that 
matter? In a signed obituary in the New 
York Herald Tribune, Cosmo Hamilton 
(“British author”) describes Hall Caine 
as “the Rembrandt of Victorian fiction.” 
I do not know why, except that “he was 
a man of spotless reputation . . . he be- 
lieved in God, thereby proving his in- 
telligence and invulnerability.” The 
analogy is unfortunate. Rembrandt was 
not a man of spotless reputation ; neither 
does he seem to have had much faith in 
God. 

Few critics have dared to speak well 
of Frank Harris, altho H. G. Wells once 
called him the best editor in England. 
His life of Oscar Wilde has never re- 
ceived the praise it deserves: his volumes 
of Contemporary Portraits are neglected, 
altho they contain a mass of invaluable 
first-hand biographical material together 
with much that is unreliable, unbeliev- 
able, and unmentionable. 

The journalists, writing fulsomely of 
Hall Caine, used the cliché, “a self-made 
man.” The world loves success. But 
Frank Harris, being what he was, a loud 
vulgar fellow, with more audacity than 
talent and more talent than intelligence, 
dedicating even the years of his decline 
to an erotic autobiography, was “a self- 
ruined man.” And that makes all the 
difference. 


My bedside book this week has been 
an inordinately fascinating one :—Hol- 
brook Jackson’s Anatomy of Bibliomania 
(Scribner). All of us who are mad 
about books, and about books about 
books—the curious, compendious, farra- 


(Continued on page 150) 
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A Contest for Book Week 


By Cordelia Smith 


Miss Smith writes: ‘Last 


year, as a part of the book-week program of the Western Junior High 


School of Louisville, Kentucky, I devised a book title contest that the boys and girls liked so well and 
worked at so excitedly that I have thought that you might like to pass it on to the children of other 
libraries.” 


Directions : 
Each line of jumbled letters contains 


the title of a book of fiction. 


out. 


_ 
a 


15. 
. Hionave. 

. Sanhosmithtoflaec. 
. Reksnahribn. 

. Dehii. 


os 
WNHFOOBNANLWN 


Search it 


. Reystoamw. 


Newtmoltile. 


. Denpro. 


Tobbaaccgggrmssiwfpheetha. 


. Yawpivpefpitlerelestdim. 
. Kobjognule. 

. Mrstekeserehetu. 

. Runheb. 

. Tillytolltaruneferdo. 

. Cubre. 


Sasoollginggthghthkoure. 


. Restunderacoollhhfssvokeem. 


. Willdothecalt. 


Diotrdoytrtetocfolls. 
Boornosenusric. 


Ttttaaaeeeeeewnnnddyhhouuulss- 
srg. 


. Kimbodcy. 

. Sheichfittssco. 

. Desertsanluari. 

. Thaetkofcabtehthrondniw. 
5. Zafzogrilyphagryiob. 

. Mysok. 

. Italicsototweef. 


Danceithpeurnearpp. 


. Keesaaccrroobbnnorffmuy. 


Cagehimwhthyerns. 


. Fatbodyrobosay. 
. Natreppe. 
. Rodnenoola. 


Footootesminrtnucc. 


. Lobyhoorhoocseis. 
. Narlemrasis. 

. Nevercaowdog. 

. Fobblerarvesieru. 


Thephionionwe. 
Moymule. 


. Kegcany. 

. Nesbaglaenenfroge. 
. Peterfrowkamturko. 
. Sodfernlagdof. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


— 
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= 
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19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


20. 
27. 
28. 
20. 


5. 
32. 
33- 
34. 
35. 
30. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 


43. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


BN DUP w by 


od 
NY 


QOiuteddrruwann. 
Paddpekin. 
Dogesthinenrar. 
Tennesvee. 
Liggdddsonyea. 


Sisisiswambly fnoorn. 


ANSWERS 

Tom Sawyer. 
Little Women. 
Penrod. 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
Five Little Peppers Midway. 
Jungle Book. 
Three Musketeers. 
Ben Hur. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Bruce. 
Through the Looking Glass. 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
Call of the Wild. 
Story of Dr. Dolittle. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Ivanhoe. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
Hans Brinker. 
Heidi. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 

Sea. 
Moby Dick. 
Scottish Chiefs. 
Treasure Island. 
At the Back of the North Wind. 
Biography of a Grizzly. 
Smoky. 
Tale of Two Cities. 
Prince and the Pauper. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Why the Chimes Rang. 
Story of a Bad Boy. 
Peter Pan. 
Lorna Doone. 
Count of Monte Cristo. 
Hoosier Schoolboy. 
Silas Marner. 
Covered Wagon. 
Bears of Blue River. 
Winnie-the-pooh. 
Emmy Lou. 
Gay Neck. 
Anne of Green Gables. 
Trumpeter of Krakow. 
Dog of Flanders. 
Quentin Durward. 
Kidnapped. 
Rose and the Ring. 
Seventeen. 
Daddy-long-legs. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
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A. L. A. Notes 


Edited by Cora M. Beatty’ 








Beginning with the present issue, a department of A.L.A. notes prepared 
exclusively for the Witson BULLETIN by the American Library Association will 
appear as one of the regular features of our periodical. We are happy to dedicate 
these pages to the service of the A.L.A. and hope that both members and non- 
members will find them a valuable addition to our table of contents. 


The Editor, W1Ltson BULLETIN 








The A. L. A. President Visits 
Headquarters Office 


According to a pre-arranged plan, my 
first official act as the newly elected 
president was to pay a week’s visit to 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

If every member of the Association 
could visit the offices at 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue that bogy of a personified 
A. L.A. that acts by some mysterious 
will of its own, quite independent of the 
wishes and welfare of the individual 
members of the association, would be 
completely destroyed and in its place 
would be seen a group of enthusiastic, 
hardworking librarians, devoted to the 
profession and eager to interpret and 
carry out the collective will and desires 
of the entire membership. This staff 
wishes to make of headquarters a reposi- 
tory of information about libraries and 
librarians, and a source of help toward 
the solution of the problems of all kinds 
and sizes of libraries. Another aim is to 
make hcadquarters a centre from which 
the influence of librarianship may be ex- 
tended to other groups or organizations 
where book-service is needed, and thru 
which the activities of other social agen- 
cies may be brought into relation with 
librarianship. 

I was deeply impressed with the fine 
calibre of the group. Not only are they 
enthusiastic and hardworking, but they 
are disinterested, broad in outlook, doing 
the finest sort of team work with a free- 
dom from self-seeking, with a zest and 
joyousness that is altogether delightful. 
Each seems to think that his particular 
one is the most worthwhile job of them 
all, and yet that it could not be done 


2 Executive assistant in charge of Membership 
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effectively without the cooperation of 
every other department. This coopera- 
tion is stimulated by semi-monthly staff 
luncheons, one of which I was fortunate 
enough to attend. There each head re- 
ported on and discussed with the others 
the activities and plans of the different 
divisions. Publications, The Booklist, 
publicity, sales, membership, the boards 
of education, library extension and of 
adult education, each in turn were re- 
ported on and their projects for the 
immediate future discussed informally 
and with an easy and sympathetic give 
and take. 

The widespread influence of American 
librarianship was also made manifest. 
The mail gone thru one morning con- 
tained letters from South America, from 
Germany, from Great Britain as well as 
from all parts of this country, asking 
for information and for help such as 
could be given only by a central organ- 
ization. 

American librarianship had led the 
world in the mechanics of organization. 
From that point of view Headquarters 
should be representative of the profes- 
sion and it certainly impresses me as a 
highly efficient piece of machinery. The 
records appear to be in fine shape. Dur- 
ing one morning conference in the Secre- 
tary’s office, data were needed concerning 
many individuals; letters on a variety of 
subjects, reports of conversations and 
conferences, travel routes and hotel ac- 
commodations were asked for and all 
were promptly produced. Correspondence 
is handled expeditiously and in a way to 
free executives from unnecessary atten- 
tion to detail. 


Department, American Library Association. 
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If the members at large could be privi- 
leged to make such a survey of the activi- 
ties of headquarters they would be 
convinced that the work needs not to 
be curtailed or restricted, but greatly 
extended to meet the demands that are 
pouring in from every direction. More 
specialists are needed for authoritative 
answering of the many questions that 
come daily, questions on High School 
Library work, on college library prob- 
lems, requests for statistics, for lists of 
books to meet an infinitely wide range 
of needs. The present headquarters staff 
is overworked and many requests cannot 
be answered or are answered inade- 
quately because there is no one with a 
special knowledge of the subject to whom 
they can be referred. 

Of course the larger the organization 
the greater the danger of its falling into 
the pitfall of all organizations, that of 
becoming a bureaucracy. That is, how- 
ever, a danger that is frankly recognized 
at headquarters and consciously striven 
against. While this is the case, the 
danger is certainly minimized. Also the 
staff is fluid, is constantly being recruited 
from and going back into the ranks of 
the profession, it is keenly desirous of 
keeping in close touch with other library 
organizations and groups, and is so sin- 
cerely anxious to hear and to profit by 
the criticism of individual librarians that 
it does not seem, at the present anyway, 
to be in the least bureaucratic in spirit. 

All in all, American librarians, we have 
an organization to be proud of, to have 
confidence in, and one that will repay in 
service all the support we give to it. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
President, American Library 
Association 


Subscription Books 


The American Library Association is 
attempting to act as a clearing house for 
information on subscription books, and 
is grateful to everyone who adds to the 
facts on file at headquarters on this im- 
portant subject. If some subscription 
book or set is being pushed in your local- 
ity will you not write to headquarters 
about it, whether or not you have any 
particular interest in the book or are con- 
sidering it for purchase for your own 


library? If some of your patrons have 
bought it and have told you what they 
think of it, won’t you pass this informa- 
tion on to the A.L.A.? Agents for sub- 
scription books publishers rarely call at 
the American Library Association office, 
so the Association must depend on its 
friends to help it get in touch with them. 
Librarians constantly write asking for 
an opinion on such and such a set. If 
the set is one which has come to the at- 
tention of the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee and has been examined or re- 
viewed in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin, it is possible to furnish this 
opinion, but all too often the A.L.A. has 
never heard of the set before; does not 
know where or by whom published, or 
anything more than its name. 

The Subscription Books Bulletin is edi- 
ted by the following members of the 
A.L.A Subscription Books Committee: 
May Wood Wigginton chairman, head 
of Order Department Public Library 
Denver, Colorado; Alice M. Jordan, 
supervisor Work with Children Public 
Library, Boston, Massachusetts; Leslie 
T. Little, librarian Public Library, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts; E. S. Robinson, 
librarian Public Library, Vancouver, 
British Columbia; E. Ruth Rockwood, 
head Reference Department Library As- 
sociation, Portland, Oregon; Adah F. 
Whitcomb, supervisor Schools Depart- 
ment Public Library, Chicago, Illinois; 
Gilbert O. Ward, technical librarian Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Miriam D. 
Tompkins, instructor Book Selection, Li- 
brary School Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia; Amy Winslow, 
assistant librarian Public Library, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Mrs. Jessie W. 
Luther, director Library School, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas ; Eunice Wead, assistant professor 
Reference and Bibliography, Department 
of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


F.K.W. Drury at Nashville 


Francis K. W. Drury, librarian, au- 
thor, and for the past three years adult 
education specialist at American Library 
Association Headquarters, has accepted 
an appointment as librarian of the Car- 
negie Library, Nashville, Tennessee, be- 
ginning October 1. 











The Theme for Book Week 
ROUND THE WoRrLD IN Books 
By Marjorie Griesser'’ 





HE streamer that Maud and Miska 
Petersham have designed for Book 
Week windows and exhibits sets the 
mood for the Week this year. Defying 
the general gloom, here is gaiety and 
lively color and an attractive idea: chil- 
dren from every corner of the world 
carrying books to American children, 
their own favorite volumes and books 
about their country’s customs and history. 
With international news headlined in 
every newspaper this fall, the Book Week 
theme, “round the world in books,” is 
particularly timely. Clara W. Hunt of 
the Brooklyn Public Library wrote a 
memorable article on international friend- 
ship thru children’s reading for the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly seven years ago. It was 
later reprinted by the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, and the idea 
has been kept alive by occasional exhibits 
in library children’s rooms and schools 
ever since. 

The National Association of Book 
Publishers is suggesting that bookshops 
and libraries thruout the country hold 
Round the World Book Fairs from No- 
vember 15th to 21st. Children have 
always loved circuses and country fairs 
and they will respond in the same way 
to these November book fairs, if they are 
made colorful and exciting. The pub- 
lishers’ fall announcements include a 
number of new books which will fit in 


By Maud and Miska Petersham 
A Gay StREAMER AVAILABLE FROM THE N.A.B.P. 


admirably with the Book Week theme. 
France, Russia, China, India, Germany, 
almost every country round the globe, 
it seems, has made contributions to the 
favorite bookshelves of American chil- 
dren in the last decade. 


Display Suggestions 

Accessories for international displays 
are easy to find: ship models and air- 
planes borrowed from schoolboys, toy 
trains, picture maps, globes, foreign dolls, 
examples of European or Oriental handi- 
craft from the Collections of globe- 
trotting friends, unusual book jackets. 

Many city libraries have conducted 
round the world book tours in recent 
years, issuing mimeographed or printed 
scrip tickets listing titles for each coun- 
try and punching the child’s ticket as he 
reads his way around the world. Some- 
times maps are distributed and the 
youngsters fill in the names of books as 
the tour progresses. These and other 
devices will be useful for Book Week 
this year. 

School libraries often have only a small 
browsing corner or one display table 
available for Book Week publicity, but 
even these small exhibits can carry the 
theme of the Week, if they are skilfully 
planned, and the students may be urged 
to visit the larger fair at the local public 
library or some nearby bookshop. 


1 Acting Executive Secretary, The National Association of Book Publishers. 
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AN ArTrractive Book Week Winvow DispLay aT THE Pusiic Liprary, Garrett, INDIANA. 


Since there are innumerable ways in 
which to tie up round-the-world exhibits 
with classroom work in art, literature, 
history and science, teachers will be 
interested in helping the school librarian 
make the display productive of new read- 
ing interests among their pupils. 

A new manual of Book Week projects 
for schools and clubs is now ready, and 
will be mailed with the large Petersham 
streamer (in four colors, size 40” x 11"), 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. Send 
your requests to Marjorie Griesser, Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Miniature 
streamers in color, useful as book bands, 
or for bulletin board publicity, or shelf 
signs, may be secured at 25 cents for 50, 
50 cents for 100. A new selected book 
film list prepared by the National Board 
of Review is ready for distribution and 
will be sent to librarians gratis on re- 
quest, also a list of book plays. Four 
plays issued by The H. W. Wilson Co. 
have been successfully produced as Book 
Week events: The Book Shop, Story 
Terrace, The Library and the Joneses, 
and Book Revue, (price of each play 
50 cents.) 

The Children’s Catalog and The 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries will be invaluable in selecting 


books for round the world fairs. Every- 
land, a list supplied at 5 cents a copy 
(100 to 200, 3 cents each) by the School 
and Children’s Department of the 
Newark Public Library, will also be use- 
ful. The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 
the catalog prepared annually by Clara 
W. Hunt, superintendent of children’s 
work, Brooklyn Public Library, Frank- 
lin K. Mathiews, librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and Ruth G. Hop- 
kins, librarian of the Polytechnic Pre- 
paratory School, Brooklyn, is available 
at 10 cents a copy, or $6.00 for 100 
copies, from the R. R. Bowker Co., 62 
W. 45th Street, New York. A reprint 
of the international section of this cata- 
log which groups titles for various coun- 
tries by age groups may be secured from 
the Bowker Co., at 5 cents a copy, $2.00 
for 100 copies. Recreational Reading 
for Young People, the list just issued by 
the School Libraries Section of the 
A.L.A. contains many appropriate titles 
for Book Week exhibits (50 cents from 
A.L.A., 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago). A new poster-booklist of 100 
titles, Boys and Girls Around the World, 
has recently been published by the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston 
Street, Boston, at 10 cents a copy, 100 
or more, 5 cents each. 





Periodicals for College Libraries 
GrouPeD ACCORDING TO CLASSIFICATION 


By G. R. Lyle’ 


‘THE value of periodical literature has 
been adequately discussed in Mr. 
Walter’s admirable selection of periodi- 
cals for the small library. 

With few exceptions the same criteria 
which Mr. Walter sets forth in the 
preface hold good for the selection of 
periodicals for a college library. The 
variety and character of the periodical 
holdings of a college library make selec- 
tion still more difficult, and by way of 
illustration a few of the problems which 
confronted the compiler of this list will 
be discussed in the preface. 

The list of periodicals under biology 
would seem to be fairly representative 
in the field. It is, of course, quite small 
when compared to the lar.e number of 
journals of this nature which are pub- 
lished. If the field of biochemistry is to 
be adequately represented there are a few 
more periodicals which should be added. 
It is the general opinion of specialists 
in this field that these journals are useful 
at some time or other in the life of the 
college. One German and one French 
journal for the physics department should 
be sufficient in a college where there is 
not much research in progress. If this 
opinion were generally accepted we 
should find it necessary to climinate 
Annalen der Physik from our ist. 
Where shall we draw the line in govern- 
ment publication, trade publications, re- 
ports of observatories, etc? There are a 
number of observatories publishing im- 
portant bulletins in America. We have 
omitted them from the list under astron- 
omy, because they correspond to the 
state surveys in geology; to enumerate 
all of them would not be practical in this 
list. Science departments demand a great 
many periodicals entirely outside the 
province of the college curriculum for 
the personal stimulation and intellectual 


1 Librarian, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


development of the faculty. If the in- 
structors are to keep up with the latest 
developments in science they are more 
than likely to demand periodicals so tech- 
nical as to be unintelligible to the major- 
ity of students. Indirectly, however, the 
student benefits in having this material 
passed on in more digestible form in the 
classroom. 

We have mentioned only a few of the 
problems which confront the college li- 
brarian in the selection of periodical 
literature. These problems can only be 
met by a careful study of local condi- 
tions, and it is not the pretension of the 
writer to suggest periodical needs of 
every college library in the present list. 

The difficulty of selection varies in- 
versely with the size of the periodical 
budget. Dr. Wyer suggests that 25 to 
35 per cent of the total college book 
budget may wisely be spent for periodi- 
cals. Perhaps the mathematical wizardry 
of the author of a recent paper on college 
library statistics* will help to solve the 
problem. In compiling the present list 
we have endeavored to make a selection 
of periodicals representing the needs of 
a college library, combining the liberal 
arts and science program. 

A useful document for the college li- 
brarian is Dr. Leo F. Stock’s list of 215 
American learned journals.* Another is 
compiled by C. B. Shaw for the Carnegie 
A List of Books for College Libraries,’ 
Corporation of New York which includes 
periodicals. With the help of these as a 
general check list and the cooperation of 
the Antioch College faculty we have 
compiled a list which we hope will prove 
useful to other college librarians. The 
Carnegie list excluded certain depart- 
ments which have been included in the 
present list. Many of the periodicals are 
distinctly popular in character, but all 


* Walter, F. K. Periodicals for the Small Library—sth ed., American Library Association. 1928. 
* Paper read by Dr. William R. Randall at the midwinter meeting of the A.L.A., December 29-31, 1930. 
* Stock, Leo F. List of American F naw wy devoted to the humanistic and special sciences—American 


Council of Learned Societies, Bulletin 


o. 8, October 1928, p. 16-55. 


° A List of Books for College Libraries, prepared by Charles B. Shaw—Carnegie Corporation, 1930. 
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seem to serve a definite purpose in the 
cultural and recreational reading of the 
college student. 


In the scientific fields, books play a 
minor part, especially in the more ad- 
vanced courses of study. A useful list 
is Dr. P. L. K. Gross’ selection of peri- 
odicals for chemical education.” Another 
more comprehensive and authoriative 
document is Crane and Patterson’s Guide 
to the Literature of Chemistry.’ In this 
field more than any other we found it 
necessary to include periodicals of a very 
technical nature for faculty use. Dr. 
Gross writes on this point as follows: 
“This need is quite as important as the 
first because of the increasing demand of 
the colleges for instructors with the doc- 
torate degree. Such men are reluctant 
to accept positions in colleges where 
facilities for continuing the research they 
learned to love are lacking.” 


The bibliographical information for 
each title on the list is limited to fre- 
quency, place of publication, price, the 
year of establishment, and number of 
volumes. Besides noting whether a jour- 
nal is indexed in the general periodical 
indexes, the Education Index has been 
checked because of its specific value in 
an educational institution. Brief notes 
describe and evaluate the periodical. In 
several instances a journal has been clas- 
sified in more than one group because of 
its special value in each field. The com- 
piler also acknowledges with thanks the 
kindly aid furnished by the faculty of 
Antioch College in checking the lists. 


ASTRONOMY 


Astrophysical journal. 1895. v. 1-73 
Monthly. Chicago, IIl. $6.00 


An international review of spectroscopy and 
astronomical physics. Tables, photographs, and 
book reviews are included. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 

Monthly Evening Sky ei 1907. v. 4-25 
Monthly. Brooklyn, N.Y. $1.50 

journal for the amateur. Maps of the 
northern and southern hemisphere for the par- 
ticular month are given. Also a star, planet and 
constellation finder map arranged for the cur- 
rent month. Articles are of a general nature. 
Current books are listed. 


Popular Astronomy. 1893. v. 1-39 
Monthly. Northfield, Minn. $4.00 
“A review of astronomy.” Published at the 


Goodsell Observatory of Carleton College. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
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Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
Monthly Notices. 1827. v. 1-91 
Monthly. London, England. $9.24 ; 
Published by the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Technical papers in the field. ee 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


BIOLOGY 


Agricultural Index. 1916. v. 1-5 
Monthly. New York. Service basis. 
“Subject index to a selected list of agricul- 
tural periodicals and bulletins.” New books and 
book reviews are indexed under author. 
American Journal of Botany. 1914. v. 1-18 
Monthly. Lancaster, Pa. $7.00 
Official journal of the Botanical Society of 
America. 3 
American Journal of Physiology. 1808. v. 1-97 
Monthly. Baltimore, Md. $7.50 
Publication of the American Physiological So- 
ciety under the direction of the Council of the 
society. Technical papers, results of studies. 
American Naturalist. 1867. v. 1-65 


Bi-monthly. New York. $5.00 
Covers biological papers of general 
evolution etc. Non-technical. 


Annals of Botany. 1887. v. 1-45 
Quarterly. London, England. $12.20 
journal of botany, includiag diagrams and 
, photographs with its articles. 
Biochemical Journal. 1906. v. 1-25 
6 numbers a year. Chicago, Ill. $13.50 
The Biochemical Journal is conducted by the 
Biochemical Society. A list of references is 
_ .given at the end of each article. 
Biological Abstracts. 1926. v. 1-4 
Monthly. Philadelphia, Pa. $15.00 
A comprehensive abstracting and indexing of 
the world’s literature in theoretical and applied 
biology, excluding clinical medicine. Formerly 
Botanical Abstracts. 
Biological Bulletin of the Marine Biological 


Laboratory. 1898. v. 1-59 
Bi-monthly. Woods Hole, Mass. $4.50 
Journal of the reports of the Marine Biologi- 
cal laboratory. Lists of trustees, officers, mem- 
bers, reports of the various departments are 
followed by discussion articles. ontinues Zoo- 
logical Bulletin. 
Bird-lore. 1899. v. 1-23 
Bi-monthly. Harrisburg, Pa. $1.50 
_ “Devoted to the study and _ protection of 
birds. Well illustrated with full page colored 
plates and photographs from nature.” Since 
1905 it includes the annual report of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon societies. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Botanical Gazette. 1875. v. 1-89 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $9.00 
A panes embracing all departments of bo 
tanical science. Current literature is discussed. 
Deutsche Botanische Gesellschaft, Berichte. 
1882. v. 1-49 __ 
Monthly. Berlin, Germany. $18.00 
A technical and authoritative German peri- 
odical treating of botanical subjects. Full page 
photographic plates and other illustrations are 
included. Bibliographies follow each article. 
Ecology. 1920. vy. 1-11 
Quarterly. Brooklyn, N. Y. $4.00 
“Devoted to all forms of life in relation to 
environment.” Publication of the Ecological So- 
ciety of America. Supersedes Plant World. 
Endocrinology. 1917. v. 1-15 
Bi-monthly. Los Angeles, Cal. $6.00 
The bulletin of the Association for the Study 
of Internal Secretions. A list of officers and 
council members is given. 


nature, 


* Gross, P. L. K. and Gross, E. M. College Libraries and Chemical Education. Science Series 2.66, 


p. 385-89, October 28, 1929. 


* Crane, E. J. and Patterson, A. M. Guide to the Literature of Chemistry. Wiley, 1927. 
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Genetics. 1916. v. I-15 : 
Bi-monthly. Brooklyn, N.Y. ag 
This is a periodical record of investigations 
bearing on heredity and variation. 
Human Biology. 1929. v. 1-3 
Quarterly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 , i 
Biological research magazine in all fields of 
the biology of man, including physical and gen- 
eral anthropology, anthropometry, human anat- 
omy, vital statistics, demography, eugenics, evo- 
lution, sociology, and psychology. Book reviews 
in a classified list in each issue. 
Journal of Bacteriology. 1916. v. 1-20 
Monthly. Baltimore, Md. $10.00. 
The official organ of the society of Ameri- 
can Bacteriologists is devoted to the advance- 
ment and dissemination of knowledge in regard 
to the bacteria and other micro-organisms. 
Journal of Experimental Zoology. 1904. v. 1-58 
8 numbers a year. Philadelphia, Pa. $22.50 
Edited by a number of expert zoologists. 
Published by Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology. Technical style, illustrations, photos, 
drawings. 


Journal of General Physiology. 1918. v. 1-14 
Bi-monthly. New York. $5.00 


“Devoted to the explanation of life phenom- 
ena on the basis of the physical and chemical 
constitution of living matter.’ Published by 
the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. 


Journal of Heredity. 1910. v. 1-21 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $3.50 
Official journal of the American Genetics As- 


sociation. : : 
Animal and plant breeding; eugenics. 


Journal of Mammology. 1919. v. 1-12 


Quarterly. Washington, D.C. $4.00 
Published by the American Society of Mam- 
mologists. Covers subject of mammals, distri- 
bution, habits, ecology, conservation, evolution, 
etc. Lists current literature in the field. 


Journal of Physiology. 1878. v. 1-71 
Irregular (4 numbers a year). London, Eng- 


land. $7.50 
Edited for the Physiological Society of Great 
Britain. Papers on research, illustrated with 
diagrams, and includes proceedings. 
Natural History. 1900. v. 1-31 
Bi-monthly. New York. $3.00 
Journal of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Devoted to scientific and educational 
articles on natural history and exploration. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Nature Magazine. 1923. v. 1-17 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $3.00 
Organ of the American Nature Association. 
Popular articles on plant and animal life. Arti- 
cles are reliable and well illustrated. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Physiological Abstracts. 1916. v. 1-16 
Monthly. London. $10.28 


Issued by the Physiological Society (Great 
Britain and Ireland) Includes wide field. 
Physiological Reviews. 1921. v. 1-11 
Quarterly. Baltimore, Md. $6.co 
Articles are brief but comprehensive on the 
various fields of physiology, including bio- 
coeieer. bio-physics, experimental pharmacology 
and pathology. Publication of the American 
Physiologica] Society. 
Plant Physiology. 1926. v. 1-5 
Quarterly. Lancaster, Pa. $8.00 
“Devoted to all phases of plant physiology.” 


Published by the American Society of Plant 
Physiologists. 


Quarterly Review of Biology. 1926. v. 1-6 


Quarterly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 
Publishes recent studies in the various fields 
of biology in accurate and interesting form. 
Brief, comprehensive articles in non-technical 
language. Department devoted to new biological 
books and critical reviews. 


Royal Society of London, Proceedings, Series 


-B. 1905. v. 76-106 
Monthly. London, England. $6.66 
The Royal Society in its Proceedings (started 
in 1840) and also in its Philosophical transac- 
tions (established 1665) publishes two sets of 
papers under separate covers. “Series A, Mathe- 
matics and Physical Science,” and “Series B, 
Biological Sciences.” Most of the papers appear- 
ing in series B are of biological interest. 
- Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Societé de Biologie, Compte Rendus Heb- 
domadaires des Seances et Memoires. 
1849. v. 1-106 ‘ 
41 numbers per year. Paris, France. $7.28 
_ Original contributions in the field of biology. 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine. Proceedings. 1923. v. 1-28 
Monthly. Utica, N.Y. $6.00 
Original research and the results of experi- 
_ mentation in brief. ? : 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations. Experi- 
ment stations record. 1889. v. 1-56 
Monthly. Wash. 75c 
_ “Record and digest of current agricultural 
—a with periodical bulletin and report ma- 
terial.” 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
tn——— Review. 1926. v. 1-6 
Quarterly. Urbana, Ill. $4.00 
Published by the American Association of 
University Instructors in Accounting. General 
articles, book reviews, university notes. 
Advertising and Selling. 1923. v. 1-16 
Bi-weekly. New York. $3.00 
“Discusses salesmanship in all its phases with 
special emphasis on advertising and the use of 
print in business. Illustrated and popular in 
Style.” Issues quarterly advertising supplement. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Annalist. 1913. v. 1-37 
Weekly. New York. $7.00 
_ “An economic journal for those interested in 
investments. Regularly features the business, 
financial and commodity markets.” 
_ Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Business Week. 1929 
Weekly. New York. $4.00 
Formerly Magazine of Business. “A journal 
of business news and interpretation.” Covers 
the fields of production, merchandising, finance, 
office and personnel management. No index 
published. 
th Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Commerce and Finance. 1912. v. I-20 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 
Articles on economics: “to promote sound 
economic thought, intelligent commercialism and 
financial discrimination.” 
: Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Commerce Reports. 1910-date 
Weekly. Washington, D. C. $4.20 
— survey of foreign trade with official 
reports from American Consular officers and 
representatives of the Department of Commerce 
in foreign countries. Index issued separately. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 1865. 
v. I-132 
Weekly. New York. $10.00 
Includes compendiums: railway and indus 
trial, state and municipal, public utility, rail 
way earnings, and bank and quotation and 
bankers’ convention section. 
E Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Factory and Industrial Management. 
v. I-79 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $3.00 
A trade journal for industrial managers. Sug- 
gests ways to vitalize management, to stabilize 
industry, to introduce new and more efficient 
“break through” instead of 


1801. 


plant methods, to 
breaking down. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
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Fortune. 1930. v. 1-3 
Monthly. New York. $10.00 
e€ 


a: purpose of Fortune is to reflect the 
industrial life in ink and paper, word and pic- 
ture, to record current discoveries, and owing 
to its very large format to give an artistic value 
and prominence to color and black and white 
advertising.” 

Tron Age. 1855. v. 1-127 
Weekly. New York. $6.00 

Valuable to the manufacturer of machinery, 
notes of new technical developments and iron 
and steel prices. Includes an extensive buyers’ 
index. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Journal of Accountancy. 1905. v. 1-51 
Monthly. New York, N. Y. $4.00 


Contains topics of current interest about ac- 
countancy, a students’ department, accounting 
questions, book reviews, and lists of current 
literature. Published by the American Institute 
of Accountants. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 

Journal of Retailing. 1925. v. 1-6 
Quarterly. New York. $1.25 

Phases of retail store management with par- 
ticular reference to department stores. Book re- 
views. Published by the School of Retailing, 
New York University. 

Magazine of Wall Street. 1907. v. 1-47 
Fortnightly. New York. $7.50 
guide to investors and trades in making 
investments. Special departments: stock market 
review, business review, bonds, earnings, and 
financial situation. Charts, tables, etc. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Management Review. 1912. v. 1-20 
Monthly. New York. $5.00 

A journal for business 
one long discussion article. activities, and a sur- 
vey of books for executives. Published by the 
American Management Association. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Nation’s Business. 1912. Ser. 2. vy. 1-19 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $3.00 


Written for business people and gives edi- 
torials of business situations, articles on tariff, 
crops, petroleum, chain stores, etc. News of 
organized business and Wall Street comments 
included. Published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Personnel Journal. 1922. v. 1-9 
Bi-monthly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 


Original investigations in the applied sciences 
that contribute to knowledge and effective direc 
tion of people at work. 

Indexed in Education Index. 

Printers’ Ink. 1888. v. 1-154 
Weekly. New York. $3.00 

Deals with business, advertising, salesmanship, 
also giving advertising club news and adver 
tising summaries. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 

Printers’ Ink Monthly. 19109. v. 1-21 
Monthly. New York. $2.00 
_ This is a magazine dealing with advertising 
in its various phases. A national newspaper 
advertising summary for the month is given. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. ’ 

Public Utilities Fortnightly. 1915. v. 1-7 
Fortnightly. Washington, D.C. $15.00 

This publication treats of the regulation of 
Public Utility Companies. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 

Railway Age. 1870. v. 1-90 
Weekly. New York. $6.00 

General articles on the railway industry for 
railway executives and students of railway eco- 
nomics. Gives comparison of railways and other 
means of transportation, interstate commerce, 
rulings, etc. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


managers. Contains 


Retail Ledger. 1918. y. 1-20 | 
Semi-monthly. Philadelphia, Pa. $3.00 
Issued in paper form. Reports on current 
business. 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, Internal 
Revenue Bulletin. 1922. v.1-10 
Weekly. Washington, D.C. $2.00 (Can usu- 
ally be obtained free to Libraries) 
Bulletin of rulings of the Bureau of Internal 


Revenue for the Information of tax-payers and 
their counsel. 


(To be Continued in a Later Issue) 


Wilson Bulletin Awards 
to Contributors 


HE editors of the W1Lson BULLETIN 

take pleasure in announcing the de- 

tails of the first annual prize awards for 
contributions 

present volume. 


published during the 


1. Articles 


For the best article published in the 
WILSON BULLETIN during the present 
volume (September 1931 to June 1932 inclu- 
sive) a prize of fifty dollars will be awarded. 
Announcement of the award will be made in 
the June 1932 issue. The editorial staff of 
the WILSON BULLETIN will select the 
article chiefly on the basis of interest and 
value to other librarians. Style will be the 
secondary criterion of choice. The WIL- 
SON BULLETIN purposes to be an open 
forum where librarians may share experi- 
ence for mutual benefit. We welcome your 
contributions. 


2. Photos 


The WILSON BULLETIN pays one 
dollar each on publication for all photo- 
graphs accepted for reproduction. This 
includes library photographs of any descrip- 
tion, exterior or interior, altho interior 
photographs are usually preferred. At the 
end of the present volume, in the issue for 
next June, two grand prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each will be awarded: one for the 
best picture of reference works in use or on 
display in libraries; and one for the most 
interesting library picture of any other 
description—the choice to be made by our 
editorial staff from the photographs pub- 
lished in the WILSON BULLETIN from 
September 1931 to June 1932 inclusive. Have 
the interesting features of your library serv- 
ice photographed and submit the results to 
us, with a descriptive caption on the reverse 
of every photograph. 
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PERIODICALS are assuming a posi- 

tion of ever greater importance both 
in the modern library and the modern 
school. In a forthcoming issue the WIL- 
SON BULLETIN will publish a report on the 
experiment of teaching English by means 
of periodicals in the Roosevelt Inter- 
mediate School, Wichita, Kansas. The 
magazine, being by its nature occasional, 
is not and cannot hope to be a substitute 
for the book, but if a course of this kind 
can stimulate an interest in reading and 
dispel the pathetic ignorance of our 
young people in contemporary problems, 
it will prove a highly valuable supplement 
to the regular English courses in our 
schools. - 


The Story Books Before the Judge in 
this issue should prove an excellent play 
for Book Week performance. The au- 
thor is an eighth-grade student, and her 
ambition is to become a librarian. Chil- 
dren, we think, will enjoy the suspense 
of the trial and the abrupt and arbitrary 
nature of the Judge’s decision. If the 
author had been older, she would un- 
doubtedly have had the Judge decide 
that all classes of books are equally valu- 
able and therefore entitled to share the 
prize. (We shouldn’t have liked her 
play half so much then.) Far be it from 
us to discourage such faith in the eminent 
superiority of “Adventure” stories. 


Next month we publish our fall School 
Libraries number. It will contain a 
number of articles of unusual merit and 
many interesting illustrations. 


Living Authors has already told the 
story of the first meeting of William 
Gerhardi with H. G. Wells, when the 
older novelist gracefully stepped aside at 
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at Random 


the door and said, “No, you go first; 
you're Tomorrow, I’m _ Yesterday.” 
Quite different was their second meeting, 
as related in Gerhardi’s autobiography, 
Memoirs of a Polyglot. The second 
meeting took place only a week after the 
first. Gerhardi set out to spend the 
weekend with the Wells’s. Unfortunately 
he missed the train, upset their lunch 
hour, threw Mrs. Wells and her son, who 
had motored to the station to meet him, 
into jeopardy, and when H. G. came 
out of his room, he greeted Gerhardi 
this time with a pungent, “Damn you!” 
Mr. Wells should never have flattered 
his prospective guest by calling him 
“Tomorrow.” Tomorrow never comes. 


“May we make a suggestion about the 
date printed on the cumulative numbers 
of the periodical indexes?” writes 
Frances Christeson, reference librarian 
at the University of Southern California, 
who without waiting for reply continues: 
“We would suggest printing thereon, 
that is, on the cover, the inclusive dates 
which are inside it’s true, instead of the 
date the number is issued. Queer as it 
may seem, the following little scene is 
enacted almost daily at the Reference 
Desk. 

Student: “Where are the numbers of the 
Readers’ Guide covering June 
1930 to January 1931?” 

“Why it’s there with the other 
cumulated numbers, in that black 
binder—unless someone is using 
it.” (We escort the student to 
the file of guides and open the 
black binder to the number in 
question. ) 

“But that one is for January 1931, 
and I want June 1930 to January 
1931.” 

(Waiting patiently for this 
speech, which often is longer, and 
leafing thru to the first page of 
entries which bears the informa- 
tion, June 4, 1930-January 6, 1931. 
No words are necessary.) 

Student: “Oh.” 

“Would this little difficulty be peculiar 
to university libraries,” inquires Miss 
Christeson, “or might others be apprecia- 
tive of the addition of the inclusive dates 
on the cover of these numbers?” We 


One of us: 


Student: 


One of us: 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEM 


How the South Branch of The Evanston (Illinois) Public Library, located in a store building 
and crowded for room, utilized a window space and radiator for shelving bibliographical aids. 


should be happy to hear from other 
librarians on the subject. 


Because libraries buy most of their 
books from retail or wholesale book- 
sellers, publishers have no way or 


measuring the results of advertising in 
the WiLsoN BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIANS. 

From a constant flow of letters and 
personal expressions of appreciation at 
library gatherings and elsewhere, we feel 
that the Wi1Lson BULLETIN is a valuable 
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and most economical medium thru which 
publishers may tell librarians about their 
books. 

It is certainly read by more librarians 
than any other publication of any kind. 

If you read the advertisements in the 
Witson BULLETIN and think that it is a 
good place for publishers to inform you 
about their books, please tell them so 
in any correspondence or contacts you 
may have with them. 

Their support makes possible a con- 
stantly better magazine for your use. 


Blanche McCauley, librarian of the 
Green Free Library, Canton, Pennsyl- 
vania, sends us a little poem that she 
hopes may be of interest to other libra- 
rians with a “Children’s Corner.” 


CHILDREN’S CORNER 
ee Ae 
The Little Grey Goose 
And the Small Red Hen 


Are thumbed and soiled— 
Yet fondled again. 


Black Sambo is torn 

And the Three Blind Mice 
Have funny spots 

Where they were so nice. 


Clean Peter shows grime 
And the Red Horse limps, 
While the London Doll 

No longer primps. 


Yet children still come 
And I bid them stay 
For Little Grey Goose 
Would pine away; 


Black Sambo would mourn 
And the mice would fret 

If they kept clean 

And never got wet. 


The Roosevelt Memorial Association 
announces the completion of its series of 
authentic Roosevelt films. Ten subjects 
are on the 35 mm. width and four sub- 
jects on the 16 mm. width (narrow 
gauge) for home use or the small pro- 
jection machine. Films may be rented 
or purchased from the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, Roosevelt House, 
28 East 20th Street, New York City. 


The constant effort in schools to 
develop the memory at the expense of 
other qualities of the mind often creates 
a liability rather than an asset, according 


to Professor Robert P. Crawford of the 
University of Nebraska. Rather, Mr. 
Crawford says, students should be taught 
to create ideas. Memory has its place, 
but the man with simply a good memory 
and no originality is likely to become the 
little old gray-haired man at the corner 
desk in the big office. He can tell the 
boss the price of prunes ten years ago to 
the quarter of a cent, but he seldom has 
an original idea that would make the 
company a greater success. 


It is Mr. Crawford’s belief that the 
power of original thinking and the crea- 
tion of ideas can be developed quite as 
well as the power of memory. In his 
recent book, The Magazine Article 
(McGraw-Hill), he tells of two men 
who years ago ran a little bakery in a 
western city. These two men later 
severed partnership. One of the men 
opened another bakery and made a 
modest success to the end of his days. 
The other man had a bright idea of mak- 
ing little bars of milk chocolate to sell 
at five and ten cents and built up a busi- 
ness that made millions. Mr. Crawford 
goes on to say that in the field of litera- 
ture this same situation prevails. Men 
and women without ideas are not wanted. 
But the young man or woman from 
whose mind new ideas are always 
popping out is well started on the road 
to success. 


A publishing venture of interest is the 
series of John Day Pamphlets, published 
by The John Day Company at thirty-five 
cents each. The first three pamphlets 
issued—Arnold Bennett Himself, by 
Rebecca West; Out of the Depression 
and After, by Stuart Chase; and The 
New Russian Policy, by Joseph V. 
Stalin—are all timely and discriminating 
choices. Stalin’s address, delivered be- 
fore the Economic Conference in Mos- 
cow on June 23, is of particular import- 
ance. It may be pertinent to contrast 
contemporary American pessimism in the 
face of an apparently chronic business 
depression with the adventurous con- 
fidence of the Soviet chief: ‘There are 
certain persons who declare our produc- 
tion program unfeasible, unrealizable. 
Can our production program be carried 
out? Unquestionably, yes! . . . It would 


be silly to think that the production plan 
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A Sussect List or MAGAZzInes 


This is a series of wooden book-like leaves carrying under subject headings a list of 
magazines and periodicals that the Sacramento (Calif.) City Free Library subscribes for. 


Lists are printed on an Underwood typewriter with type of great primer caps. 


The 


Sacramento Library finds that this is referred to constantly and saves 
the answering of many questions. 


led merely to an enumeration of figures 
and tasks. In reality the production plan 
is made up of the living and practical 
activities of millions of people. In reality 
our production plan is—millions of 
workers creating a new life. The reality 
is 
you and I and all of us, our will to work, 
our readiness to adopt new methods, our 
determination to carry out the plan. [s 
there that determination among us? 
There is. Then our production program 
can and must be realizable.” 





Examining our files, we find a half 
dozen or more of “book title stories.” 
One of the most ingenious is by Elinor 
Barber of Bernardston, Massachusetts. 
We haven’t space to quote all of “A 
Day in a Library,” but we assure you 
that in style and substance it compares 
favorably with a lot of fiction written in 
our time. Here’s the first paragraph: 

At Crimson Dawn, JENNY awoke. 
After a breakfast of Rice, she started 
for the library which was East Sovtu 
East from her home. A LittLeE Way 


AHEAD she saw a DEAR ACQUAINTANCE 
who soon stopped and gave her a ride 
in the Pitcrrm’s Forp. With a TurN 
OF THE WHEEL they arrived at the 
library and she unlocked THE Door with 
a GoLDEN Key, Pure Gop, too. In her 
hand she carried a Passion FLOWER to 
place on the desk. 

Jenny has a hard day at the library, 
but we can’t go into that. We must skip 
to the last paragraph, where we read: 

JENNY walked up the street gazing 
towards THE CAVERNS OF THE SUNSET. 
“After all,” she said to herself, “Lire 
Isn’t So Bap in a library. I do hope 


that I'll get an INVITATION TO THE 
DaNceE tonight from my Loyat Lover, 
or at least a ride in THe Car oF 
Croesus.” 


Now we ask you, Miss Barber, should 
a nice respectable librarian heroine be 
thinking such things? 


from Harcourt, 
My Acquaintance 
S. Brooks, by Florence 
Mr. Brooks, the subject of this 


Obtainable gratis 
Brace and Company: 
with Charles 
Milner. 
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biographical pamphlet, is the author of 
A Thread of English Road, Roads to the 


North, Luca Sarto, Prologue, and 
several other books. 
When the Memorial Junior High 


School at Tampa, Florida, required funds 
to buy new books, a Smiling Contest un- 
der the direction of Gamma Dawson, the 
school librarian, solved the difficulty. The 
following lines, which may or may not 
have been intended for a poem, were 
read by the Library Club president be- 
fore the entire school in assembly: 


In our school are yards and yards of smiles, 
Of smiles, happy smiles 
Belonging to you and your pards. 
Which section in school has the longest 
smile? 
I don’t know. Do you? 
Let’s find out. 
Into this envelope so big 
Will you place a penny, ; 
Or maybe two for every inch of smile in 
your home-room? 
To be certain, take a tapeline new, 
Let each one smile his broadest smile: 
Then measure from each turned up corner 
of the mouth. 
Gladly will the smiler place 
Into your envelope so big 
One penny for each inch of smile. 
Next Tuesday to the assembly bring 
Your pennies, jingling merrily. 
Publicly we'll count and record them, too, 
In everybody’s view. 
Each penny will mean an inch of smile. 
Whose section has the broadest smile? 
We'll find out. 
These pennies then will buy new books 
To make us smile the more. 
And thus to Memorial we'll be true 
By smiling and contributing. 


The emotional response to these mov- 
ing stanzas was momentous. During the 
following week smiling posters, cartoons, 
jokes, etc., were posted on the bulletin 
boards. One section announced on the 
board, “9A11 has $3.52 for the Smiling 
contest. How much have you?” The 
total sum of money raised was an agree- 
able surprise to the librarian. 


There are all kinds of borrowers in a 
public library. Robert K. Shaw, head of 
the Worcester Public Library, describes 
as “lowest in our scale of borrowers... 
the transient who, like a hobo at the 
Bethel-Help-Mission, stays over a night 
or two in town, and pays his dollar on 
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deposit for the privilege of reading a 
favorite novel till 3 a.m. in his cheerless 
hotel bedroom. . . We try to keep a watch 
on him should he show any tendency 
toward building up a private library, 
based on our resources. Every four or 
five years some such secretive, squirrel- 
like collector of public library books 


appears.” 


Some borrowers are simply incorrigi- 
ble. We have heard of a non-resident 
minister who, at different times, had 
drawn out and had at one time 68 books, 
knowledge of which was brought to his 
attention thru an unusual number of 
overdue books. A_ nearby librarian 
checked up on this report and it was 
found that the man had as many books 
from her library at the same time. The 
two librarians then defined rather care- 
fully, for the borrower, what was con- 
sidered “a reasonable number of books.” 
When the borrower learned that his 
mania would have to be suppressed, he 
tried to supplement the meagre allowance 
of eighteen volumes by applying for 
privileges in an out-of-state library! 


An extremely thoro and just study of 
Porto Rico and the United States, by 
Elizabeth M. Lynskey, Ph.D., has been 
published in pamphlet form by The 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. This is the 
seventh pamphlet issued by The Com- 
mittee on U.S. Dependencies of The 
— Association. Price: ten cents 
each. 


The Cambridge University Press has 
received the following beautifully ex- 
pressive communication from the A fri- 
can Gold Coast: 


Your name address having come by a cer- 
tain friend of mine, who recommended you to 
me that you are great manufacturer of so 
many articles. Thought that I am putting my 
confidence on you to direct me to one that he 
buys monkey skins, because I have so many 
hunters which always they sends me 6 monkey 
skins. And I want him to be exchanged when 
he is sold and then he may take that cash to 
buy me anythings what he has. So I beg you 
if you get, try to send me your catalogue. 


I am, 


A.K. 
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LIVING AUTHORS 
IVING AUTHORS is now being read 


around the world in more than twenty- 
five countries. Several copies have been 
shipped to Africa. In Asia, Japan and India 
have ordered the book in surprisingly large 
quantities, and China, Korea, Persia, and 
Syria have taken their share. New Zealand 
and Tasmania lead the Australasian group in 
a Living Authors diet. Chile appears more 
interested than any of the other South Ameri- 
can countries. Next to England and Scot- 
land, where the book is selling remarkably 
well, Living Authors is most popular in 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands, in Europe. Other European 
countries that have purchased several copies 
are Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Hungary, Italy, Malta, Poland, Spain, and 
Russia. 

The editor of the British Library Review 
(published at Coatbridge, Scotland) describes 
Living Authors as “one of the most bookish 
books I have ever handled—a volume that 
reviewers and newspaper men here praise, 
and that even librarians, who are by nature 
hard-boiled, must welcome. It is a valuable 
guide of the most interesting order to all the 
writers in English speaking countries, and I 
should think that its widespread circulation 
thru libraries could not fail to raise the 
standard of reading and of taste. I could not 
imagine a finer work to put into the hands of 
the average reader, and in my own city my 
distinguished and penetrating colleague’s book 
has been bought up by the libraries in dozens 
of copies. The book is beautifully got up. It 
is splendidly illustrated. It is so good and so 
complete that no reviewer or librarian seeing 
it could fail to be impressed by it. Living 
Authors: a Book of Biographies is its name, 
and Dilly Tante is its editor,—a pseudonymn 
that hides the real name of one of the most 
competent of lay critics in the United States.” 

Have you noticed the interesting advertise- 
ments of Living Authors that have been ap- 
pearing in the New York Times, New York 
Herald Tribune, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Scribner's, and elsewhere? They are 
intended to acquaint the general reader with 
the book. We hope that librarians, who are 
really responsible for publication of the book, 
will help to spread the news of its interest 
and value. 

In mentioning, previously, the foreign lands 
where Living Authors is being read, we forgot 
to add the country named by H. G. Wells :— 
the country of the blind. Permission has been 


granted to Miss Lucille A. Goldthwaite, of 
the Library for the Blind, New York Public 
Library, to reprint portions of the volume 
in the Braille Book Review, an embossed 
magazine. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


The following list is a selection from titles 
suggested by various librarians during the 
past few months, which have been decided 
upon for inclusion in Part 3 of the Essay and 
General Literature Index. 


Benjamin, L. S. More stage favorites of the 
eighteenth century. 1929 Hutchinson 
CoLuMBIA UNIveRsITy. Quarter century of 
learning, 1904-1929; as recorded in lectures 
delivered at Columbia University on the 
occasion of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding. 1931 
Columbia univ. press 

EpMAN, I. Contemporary and his soul. 10931 
Cape 

Essays iN CoLontAL History presented to 
Charles McLean Andrews by his students. 
1931 Yale univ. press 

Garrop, H. W. Poetry and the criticism of 
life. 1931 Harvard univ. press 

GREEN, F. C. Eighteenth century France; six 
essays. 1931 Appleton 

Martner, F. J. Estimates in art. ser I-II. 2v 
1916-1931 Holt 

Mires, L. W. Tender realist, and other essays. 
1930 Holt 

MIRRORS OF 1931. 1931 Brewer 

Naropny, I. American artists. 1930 Roerich 
museum press 

Prercy, J. K. ed. Modern writers at work. 
1930 Macmillan (Essays only analyzed) 

RoyaL Society or Lirerature of the United 
Kingdom, London. Essays by divers hands, 
being the transactions of the Society. 
ns v9 1930 Oxford 

Science & RELIGION; a symposium by 
Julian Huxley and others). 1931 Scribner 

WASHINGTON Merry-Go-Rounp. 10931 Live- 
right 

Youne, K. ed. Social attitudes by L. L. Ber- 
nard tand others) 1931 Holt 


NEW EDITION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 


A new edition of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries is now in preparation 
and will, it is hoped, be published next Spring. 
We should like to incorporate in this edition 
any changes or additions which would be 
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helpful to school librarians and we should 
therefore welcome any suggestions leading to 
the improvement of this Catalog. We should 
like particularly to have the opinion of school 
librarians on the following questions: 


1. Do you find the double stars useful or 
do you think they may prove misleading 
because if followed for first purchases, 
the balance between classes would not 
be right 

2. Would you regret the omission of 
pamphlet material from the new edition? 

3. Would you like to have more fiction 
titles included? 

4: Do you think that in addition to the 
present use of symbols s before titles 
suitable for the senior high school and 
j before titles suitable for the junior high 
school, that js before other titles suitable 
for both would be advisable? 
Do you find the indication of subject 
headings in the classed section of the 
last supplement a help? Is the form in 
which they are arranged clear or would 
you prefer to have numbers I, 2, etc. 
before each subject heading? 

6. Should the name of the Catalog be 
changed from “Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries” to “High School 
Catalog” ? 


uw 


Any suggestion should be received before 
the first of the year in order to be considered 
for this new edition. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Publication of the Literature and Philology 
Section, which appeared in September, and 
of the 2d edition of the Fiction Section to be 
published early in the fall, leaves only three 
classes of the Dewey classification to be 
covered by the Standard Catalog. These three, 
Philosophy (100’s), Religion (200’s), and Gen- 
eral works (0090's), will be incorporated in the 
Philosophy and Religion Section which it is 
hoped will be published by the end of this 
year. 


COOPERATIVE CLEARING 
HOUSE CATALOGS 


The second catalog of periodical duplicates 
was published last April and was considered 
to be a success. Volumes and sets of peri- 
odicals valued at more than $12,000 were 
moved from a place of idleness into produc- 
tive use. The commissions charged were suffi- 
cient to cover the expense with an exceedingly 
modest surplus. The situation is promising 
enough to warrant future publications of this 
catalog but at the present time it is thought 
that once a year will be often enough. It is 
also thought that the most satisfactory time 
for its compilation is during the summer 
months when presumably members of the 
library staff have more time to take up such 
a special job as this. It would also be oppor- 
tune for the business office of the Wilson 
Company. The catalog would then appear in 
September. We should be much pleased to 


receive the opinions of any interested as to 
the success of this enterprise and whether an 
annual publication is not sufficient for the 
future. 

In the meantime we suggest that librarians 
remember that there are many valuable items 
in this present edition of the catalog which 
remain unsold and in case of need advantage 
should be taken of this catalog. 


NEW WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Child Training and Parent Education. By 
Lucile Reiner Stebbing, Reader’s Adviser in 
Sociology, Public Library, Washington, 
aC. . 65 pages, paper, 75c postpaid. 


This index has been developed to meet the 
need for a guide to the most usable material 
on the many problems parents meet in the 
training of children. It contains references to 
the material to be found in more than 200 of 
the most important and timely books available 
on child training, arranged under subjects. 
It is selective rather than exhaustive in nature 
since an effort has been made to include only 
material that is recent, non-technical, and 
soundly practical. Magazine articles are ex- 
cluded from the list since they are well 
covered by the existing periodical indexes. 

Questions actually asked by parents, teach- 
ers and students served both as a basis for 
determining which problems such an index 
should cover and as a measuring stick in judg- 
ing the usefulness of each reference con- 
sidered. The compiler is indebted to Dr. 
Jessie A. Charters of the Division of Parental 
Education Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, who kindly loaned a large collection of 
such questions. Other questions used were 
those met by the compiler in her work as 
readers’ adviser in a large public library, and 
those collected from the question columns in 
Child Welfare Magazine and Parents’ Maga- 
sine. 

The value of this index has been tested 
and proved by its extended use in manuscript 
form. It has been used by librarians as a 
reference tool in finding the material on child 
training problems faced by parents, teachers, 
and students; by study groups and group 
leaders in deciding which problems are out- 
standing and worthy of study; by parents and 
teachers wanting the best material available 
on the problem at hand, or desirable substi- 
tutes when the book wanted is not at hand; 
by authors interested in what has or has not 
been written on a subject and in determining 
what parents want to read. 


What’s New in Debate Material 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1930-1931. E. M. 
Phelps, ed. $2.25. Contains debate, briefs 
and references on each of the following 
subjects: 

The Young Plan 

Dominion Status for India 

Amateurism vs. Professionalism in College 
Sports 

Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 

The Machine Age 
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Free Trade 

Recognition of Russia 

Government Reforestation of Farm Lands 

Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 

Reference Shelf. Each new volume contain 

reprints of valuable material selected and 
arranged to cover the history of the ques- 
tion and the arguments for both sides, 
fully but without repetition. Accompanied 
by briefs and bibliography. goc each. New 
titles are: 

Lobbying in Congress. H. M. Muller. 

Trends in University Education. J. G. Hodg- 
son. 

Conscription of Wealth in Time of War. 
J. E. Johnsen. 

Chain Stores. Daniel Bloomfield. In press. 

Compulsory Unemployment Insurance. E. C. 
Buehler. In press. 

World Court. H. M. Muller. 


Handbook Series. One new volume is in pre- 
paration, to be ready December first: 
Recognition of Russia. Buehler, Maxwell & 
Pflaum. 


In press. 


Compulsory Unemployment Insurance: re- 
print of debate from the University De- 
baters’ Annual: 1930-1931, with briefs 
and references. Bound in paper. 75c post- 
paid. 


For the Debate Coach 


may we recommend our Debaters’ Manual 
for teaching the theory of debating, and De- 
bate Coaching for the coach’s guidance in his 
own work. Of Debate Coaching, Dayton D. 
McKean says, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech for April, 1931: 

“This volume should be of great value to 
high-school debate coaches, especially to those 
who are put in charge of debate work with 
very little experience. I can think of no ques- 
tion about the conduct of debating that is not 
answered or discussed here. . . It should en- 
courage a good reasonable kind of debating.” 


International Bibliography of 
Historical Sciences 


An International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences is being published under the auspices 
of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, the compiling being done by interna- 
tional cooperation, under the direction of an 
editorial staff headed by the well-known bib- 
liographer, M. Pierre Caron. 

It is designed to continue, in part, the 
Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft, 
published in Berlin until about 1916 and then 
definitely abandoned. It is planned to bring 
out one volume a year, dealing with publica- 
tions of the previous year but one. Owing to 
delays in assembling the editorial staff and 
in inaugurating the work, the volume for 1926 
did not appear until 1930, and that for 1927 
this Spring. That for 1928 will appear this 
year, and it is hoped that the work will be 
speeded up so that the volume for 1930 can 
appear, according to the original schedule, in 
1932. 
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The uniform selling price in all countries 
for each volume will be $3 or its equivalent, 
and binding is in paper. The Wilson Company 
has been asked to act as agent for the work 
in this country, and stocks of the 1926 and 
1927 volumes will soon be available. 


Water Transportation 


World Ports, published monthly at New 
Orleans, says of M. E. Pellett’s Water Trans- 
portation (Vol. I. 685p. $10. H. W. Wilson Co. 
1931) 

“It is, of course, a book to be included in 
every public library and in every port library.” 

Volume I “embraces some 4700 titles and is 
divided into three parts. Part I is of general 
works, engineering, construction, materials; 
(we quote from World Ports again) equip- 
ment; port development and administration. 
Part II relates to the ports of, the world by 
geographic divisions, under continental main 
heads, subdivided as to countries, and further 
as to states, provinces, etc. Part III covers 
periodicals, proceedings, indexes, author index, 
subject index, and list of publishers.” 

“The volume covers ports in all the coun- 
tries of the world, but is especially valuable 
as a reference work on United States ports, 
not only because these are more fully repre- 
sented than foretgn ports but also on account 
of the keying to collections on this subject 
in thirty-four North American libraries. Of 
its 740 pages, ninety-three are devoted to the 
port of New York district.” 

The data for volumes II-V have been col- 
lected and are available for editing and putting 
into final shape for the printer. The rapidity 
with which this work can be carried to com- 
pletion will depend entirely on the support 
the work receives from those who appreciate 
and need tools of this sort. 


Supplement to Union List of Serials 


The first five-year supplement to the Union 
List of Serials will be completed about the 
first of November. It will be a volume of 
approximately 1200 pages, durably bound in 
buckram. This supplement completes the 
record to July of this year and contains all 
corrections and additions since the Final Edi- 
tion was published. Price, in the United States, 
$8; for export, $5. 


Kettridge’s Technical Dictionary 


Owing to the fact that we have on hand 
extra copies of Volume I of the two-volume 
set of Kettridge’s Dictionary of Technical 
Terms and Phrases Used in Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Mining Engineering and Ap- 
plied Sciences and Industries, libraries and 
individuals may secure Volume I only, the 
French-English part, of the Dictionary for 
$1.50 per copy. As the regular price is $7.50, 
this is an unusual opportunity. Postage is 
included. 
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NEW PERIODICALS INDEXED 
(Continued from page 68) 


The Education Index 
Review of Educational Research 


International Index to Periodicals 


(Starred titles indicate transfer 
Readers’ Guide) 


Academy of Natural Sciences. Phila. Pro- 
ceedings 

American Journal of Nursing 

American Mathematical Monthly 

an of American Geographers. An- 
nals 

Bibliographical Society of America. Papers 

Bulletin of Bibliography 

Canadian Historical Review 

Geological Magazine 

International Affairs 

International Digest 

International Labour Review 

John Rylands Library, Manchester. Bulletin 

Journal of Comparative Psychology 

Journal of Philosophy 


Language 
Law and Labor 
Library 


from 
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Library Association Record 

Library Quarterly 

Library World 

New England Quarterly 

Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine 

Pacific Affairs 

* Pan American Magazine 

Poet Lore 

Political Quarterly 

Public Management 

Quarterly Review 

Revue Belge d’Archeologie et d'Histoire de 
l’Art 

Revue Historique 

Romanic Review 

* Sunset Magazine 
Theosophical Quarterly 
Washington, University 

St. Louis 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters. Transactions 


Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Popular Science Monthly 


*~ 


* 


* 


Studies. n. s. 


Theatre Magazine was also added but un- 
fortunately discontinued publication during 
the summer. 


Dilly Tante Observes 


(Continued from page 132) 


ginous, omnium-gatherum of bookmen’s 
brains—will cherish this one. Mr. Jack- 
son has gone to school with Robert 
Burton, and an apt pupil he has proved. 
There is no better living master of the 
difficult art of quotation. He has read 
almost everything and remembered what 
he read. I might borrow a whole page 
of similitudes from his “Digression of 
Capacious Memories” to compare him 
with Themistocles, who could call by 
name the 20,000 citizens of Athens; with 
the precocious Chinese student, Chan 
An-shih, who “was able so exactly to 
repeat the contents of three boxes of 
books, which were missing, that on re- 
covery of the books they were found to 
tally exactly with his description”; with 
Joseph Scaliger, who memorized the 
whole of Homer in twenty-one days; 
with Dr. Raynolds, who not only knew 
all St. Augustine by heart, “but also all 
classical authors, becoming . . . a living 
library”; with Bishop Jewel, who could 
repeat anything he had once read, no 
matter how difficult, “both forwards and 
backwards without hesitation.” The 


eccentric lore of books is here anatom- 
If you collect books, are fond 


ized. 


of Montaigne and Burton, delve in 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 
Dibdin’s Bibliomania, and Bury’s Philo- 
biblon; if you read in the subways and 
on the parlor rug, or on the back of 
a camel (like Colonel Lawrence), or 
when being shaved (like Petrarch), or 
up in a tree (like Felicia Hemans), or 
naked on the rocks (like Shelley), or in 
a tavern (like Francis Thompson), or 
threading the crowded streets of the city, 
with eyes fixed on a book, “walking as 
fast as other people walked, and reading 
a good deal faster than anybody else 
could read’ (like Macaulay)—in short, 
if you belong to the blessed tribe of 
bibliomaniacs, this book will be meat and 
drink for you. It is, in the author’s own 
words “a pastiche, an extravaganza, a 
Revue des Livres with all the stars in 
the cast, and a libretto sparkling with an 
infinite variety of wit and wisdom, sense 
and nonsense, in prose and verse, epi- 
gram, aphorism, tale, apophthegm, anec- 
dote, history, etc.; sometimes authorita- 
tive, sometimes speculative; spiced with 
whims, paradoxes, fancies, facts, the 
whole tending towards a harmony, which 
is mine own gift to this Pageant of 
Books for Bookmen.” 
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Small wonder is it that our particular 
type of civilization has evolved the 
phrase “keeping up with the Joneses” 
with its really serious implications. We 
have smiled at it, some times perhaps 
with a little bitterness, when we realized 
that we, even we ourselves, were not 
guiltless of the silly ambition not merely 
to keep up with the Joneses but to do 
them frightfully in the eye. Yet we’re 
seeing days wherein the competition has 
dawdled and dwindled away, just be- 
cause it hasn’t been possible. And now 
look at us! Keeping up with the Joneses 
had a certain adventitious merit after 
all. 

People of intelligence—and there is a 
substantial minority of such persons, 
even among the patrons of a library— 
are faced with a “keeping-up” problem 
of a different sort. Alert and curious 
minds insist on keeping up, as far as 
possible, with the new concepts science 
is pouring into civilization. For such 
persons the review journal is a godsend. 

Four are mentioned with the sugges- 
tion that you send for specimen copies 
and consider them for your reading-room 
for 1932. 

Social Forces concerns itself with 
every-day problems of adjustment in the 
society into which it has pleased God to 
call us—questions of government, poli- 
tics, community effort and welfare, char- 
ities, civic virtues, crime and penology 
and so on to great variety. It will in- 


terest therefore the entire body of per- 
sons making serious use of a library. It 
is edited by Howard W. Odum. Quar- 
terly. $4.00 a year. 

The Quarterly Review of Biology car- 
ries a fair description of itself in the 
title. It is edited by Raymond Pearl, 
one of the world’s outstanding contribu- 
tors to biologic science, and is intended 
to keep the student of whatever branch 
of science abreast with developments in 
biology. All but indispensable in the col- 
lege library it will also prove its worth 


in any public library which serves 
a scholarly clientele. Illustrated. Quar- 
terly. $5.00 a year. 


If the library has a chemical or indus- 
trial group to serve, Chemical Reviews 
should find a warm welcome. It is 
edited by Gerald Wendt under the aus- 
pices of the American Chemical Society 
and contains monographic articles on 
matters of current interest to chemical 
science. Original research is not in- 
cluded. Rather is it the aim to sum-. 
marize and digest some timely question, . 
stating succinctly what has been done 
about it to date. Bi-monthly. $9.00 a 
year—two volumes. 


Medicine, edited by Dean Alan M. 
Chesney of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School performs a similar function for 
medical science. The library or depart- 
ment which aims to serve medical men 
would be well-advised to keep a file of 
Medicine. Quarterly. $5.00 a year. 


SEVEN SEPTEMBER BOOKS 


There must be a satisfaction to a li- 
brarian when he purchases books of solid 
and permanent worth for the library, in 
contrast to those purchases of the cur- 
rent fads of the hour which, one realizes, 
are doomed to be just shelf-tenants after 


a brief six months of demand. Four 
of our September Seven are suitable 
candidates for the display shelf by means 
of which serious-minded librarians seek 
to win frivolous souls from a too ardent 
allegiance to Ethel M. Dell. 
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Johann Kepler is a neat little volume 
that will be enjoyed by anyone of scien- 
tific taste or anyone who likes biography. 
It is a personality-study whose prepara- 
tion and publication were motivated by 
the History of Science Society. Sir 
Arthur Eddington contributes an Intro- 
duction. Herein is presented Kepler as 
an astronomer, as a mathematician, as 
founder of celestial mechanics, as the 
first synthesist, as well as his relation to 
medieval mysticism. A bibliography of 
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Kepler’s works and papers (quite new 
and here presented for the first time) is 
appended ($2.50) 

Austin H. Clark comes forward with 
a second volume of his delightful Nature 
Narratives—fifty short stories of living 
things culled from the long experience 
of an extremely versatile naturalist. 
Those who know the first volume will 
desire the second. Those who don’t will 
find in either an Arabian nights’ enter- 


tainment. ($1.00) 





Still another book for general cultural 
reading is Sir D’Arcy Power’s Founda- 
tions of Medical History. The title is 
perhaps a bit formidable. The text is 
not. It may be called a sketch book 
wherein the author presents what he has 
observed in his interesting excursions up 
intriguing by-paths. There is a gorgeous 
account of Dining With Our Ancestors, 
wherein the tale is told of the evolu- 
tion of our dietary, our table manners 
and customs; a delicious description of 
that quaint and curious volume of fal- 
lacious lore called “Aristotle’s Master- 
piece”; these are instances. The book 
is the initial emanation from the newly- 
founded institute of medical history of 
the Johns Hopkins ($3.00) 


The original edition of George W. 
Henry’s Essentials of Psychiatry ran 
promptly through two printings, with an 
unfailing and regular demand. The 
book now appears in a second edition. 
Dr. Henry’s very lucid and simple ex- 
position of the vagaries of the human 
mind, his showing how the normal may 
be surveyed and understood through the 
abnormal, his suggestions concerning 
mental hygiene, finds a wide and ready 
audience—among social workers, edu- 
cators, students of personnel relations, 
clergymen, attorneys-at-law, teachers, 
etc., including those who read to find 
out something of the workings of their 
own minds, if any. ($4.00) 





To your very serious consideration we 
commend A Thousand Marriages by R. 
L. Dickinson and Lura Beam. It’s not 
for the display-shelf, however. Your 
unthinking customers might take it for 
pure pornography. On the contrary, it 
is simply a straightforward analytic pre- 
sentation of the realities of the marital 
relationship, made possible by a study 
of Dr. Dickinson’s entirely unique case- 
records. It is psychic however as well 
as physiologic, dealing with questions of 
fears, aversions, passion, frigidity, ig- 


norance. The style is immaculate, a 
delicate subject handled frankly but with 
real sensitiveness. One cannot but be 
reminded of Katherine Davis’s and Ham- 
ilton’s books on the subject of marriage, 
but this is wholly different in approach 
and in materiel. Havelock Ellis writes 
the Introduction. Intended primarily 
for the medical profession the “jargon” 
has nevertheless been avoided and it may 
be read with easy understanding by any 
student of marriage and its peculiarly in- 
timate problems. ($5.00) 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
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HE Stanparp CataLoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CataLoc ror Pusiic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DicEst. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Revizw 
Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Lisrarizes. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, issue] 





000 General 


POWER, EFFIE LOUISE. Librar 
children. (Lib. 
$2.75 A.L.A. 


027.6 Libraries, Children’s. Children's liter- 
ature. Library administration 30-32561 


“The author has divided her work into an 
introductory chapter on the history of library 
work for children, a second chapter on early 
children’s books, four on the problem of select- 
ing the collection, one on planning and equip- 
ping the children’s room, three on special phases 
of room work (circulating books, answering 
reference questions, and guiding reading), one 
on the adolescent reader and his needs, another 
on bringing the library to the child where the 
child cannot be brought to the library, and two 
final chapters on departmental administration 
and preparatory training.’’ Library Q 


Booklist 27:239 F °31 

Bookm 73:xxi Ap ‘31 80w 

El School J 31:634 Ap °31 700w 
+ Library Q 1:223 Ap 31 1100w 

Pratt p6 spring °31 


service for 
curriculum studies) 320p il 


100 Philosophy 


PATRI, ANGELO. Questioning child, and other 
essays. 221p $2 Appleton 
136.7 Child study. Children—Management 
31-7203 
A group of essays dealing with problems of 
child training and educaton. Some of the essays 
are: Gifted children; Manners; The odd child; 
Childish pilfering; The awkward age; Shall 
you punish your child? The Fourth of July; 
Every day is father’s day. 


Booklist 27:387 My ‘31 


“Mr. Patri writes always from the viewpoint 
of the child. It is the child that is to be con- 
sidered, let the grown-ups adapt themselves as 
they must. From his long experience as teacher 
and principal in the New York public schools, 
he has gleaned the wisdom of the sage; and he 
clothes his thoughts with the poetry of the 
artist." M. L. 

ee Science Monitor p10 Ap 18 ‘31 
4 





J Home Econ 23:472 My °31 40w 


“The book is written in a popular style with 
great numbers of little illustrative stories from 
real life, and it is rich and fine with the spirit 
of gentle sympathy.’ 

+ N Y Times p23 Mr 29 °31 400w 


300 Social Sciences 


CHASE, STUART. Nemesis of American busi- 
ness, and other essay. 191p $2 Macmillan 


330.973 United States—Economic conditions. 
United States—Social conditions 31-9843 


A collection of ten magazine articles on the 
general subject of the present state of American 
business, and suggestions for its improvement. 


Books p3 My 3 ’31 950w 

“Like everything else that Stuart Chase 
writes, this book is alive. There is the same 
difference between it and the average economic 
textbook as between an athlete doing a pole 
vault and a skeleton hung in a classroom. Yet 
this pictorial economics has the defects of its 
qualities: it is impressionistic, and a bit slap- 
dash. Mr. Chase’s diagnoses and remedies are 
sometimes too confident and racy.’’ Henry 
Hazlitt 

+ — Nation 132:506 My 6 ’31 1650w 


‘“‘What holds all this material together is not 
merely the method of attack, but the point of 
view which suggests ways out. Mr. Chase does 
not dodge the conventional obligation to be 
‘constructive.’ Many suggestions are set forth. 
There is no single formulation of a program 
such as might be made in a more systematical- 
ly written book. But certain notes recur.” 
George Soule 

+ N Y Times pll Ap 19 °31 1350w 


Springf’d Republican p10 Ap 25 °31 


DONHAM, WALLACE BRETT. Business 
adrift; with an introd. by Alfred North White- 
head. (Whittlesey house publications) 165p 


$2.50 McGraw 


330.973 Business. 
conditions 


‘‘Presenting the chief facts which now threat- 
en the economic well-being of the United States 
and the rest of the world, Dean Donham stresses 
the challenge of Russia, the fallacy of too much 
dependence on our forei trade, and particu- 
larly the need of an intelligent plan for meeting 


pare changing business conditions.’’ Out- 
00 


United States—Economic 


+ Books pl Ap 19 '31 1450w 

“Valuable, constructive, and thought-provok- 
ing book. Dean Donham’s approach to this 
highly important subject of the adjustment of 
business to modern change and civilization is 
clear, systematic, and concrete. Some of 
his theories and contentions are open to de- 
bate, if not to serious question, but his recog- 
nition of the wider significance of business and 
gal gg it plays in modern life is important.’’ 


"4+ Beston Transcript p2 Ap 18 '31 500w 
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DONHAM, WALLACE BRETT—Continued 

“The value of this volume does not lie in the 
measures proposed. These are advanced ten- 
tatively; they are acknowledged to be but a 
first, cautious step; as far as they go they are 
open to much criticism. The ief value of 
the book lies in the point of view, in the as- 
sumptions from which it starts. And especialiy 
it lies in the excellent introduction by Alfred 
North Whitehead—who is neither,a business 
man nor an economist, but one of the leading 
philosophers of our day.’’ George Soule 

+—N Y Times pd Ap 12 ‘31 1400w 

Outlook 157:492 Ap 8 '31 320w 
— + Sat R of Lit 7:801 My 2 ‘31 620w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 19 ‘31 
1400w 


‘‘Here is one of the first inclusive attempts to 
ehart rationally our industrial course. The 
book as a whole is a brilliant and humane en- 
deavor. We need, desperately, philosophers to 
grapple with business fundamentals and busi- 
ness men to become, if they can, philosophers.”’ 
E. G. Draper 

-+- Survey 66:233 My 15 '31 600w 


HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON. Red bread. 
372p il $3.50 (10s 6d) Cape 
330.947 Russia—Economic policy—Five-year 
plan (1928-1932). Russia—Economic condi- 
tions. Peasantry—Russia. Agriculture, Co- 
operative—Russia 31-26863 
In a series of chapters, replete with anecdotes 
and character sketches, the author, a Russian- 
born American gives a picture of the Russian 
peasant of 1930 as he was affected by the policy 
of ‘‘collectivization’’ under the Five Year Plan. 


For biographical sketch of the author see Wil- 
son bulletin 5:370 F ’31 


Booklist 27:440 Je ’31 
+ Books pl My 3 '31 1100w 
Boston Transcript p2 Je 10 ‘31 2150w 
+ Christian Century 48:652 My 13 '31 180w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl0 My 23 
"31 380w 
‘‘Mr. Hindus’s book makes us feel as if, for a 
moment, we had been allowed to hear the beat 
of the heart of Russia.’’ Harry Salpeter 
Forum 86:viii Jl '31 600w 
‘‘Maurice Hindus has a simple mind. He un- 
derstands with his eyes and ears. He cares and 
knows more about the personal reaction than 
about politics and problems of national econo- 
my. Such a bent, together with a fine gift for 
dramatization, makes him a master of narrative 
and description. Under his pen, a scene or a 
conversation becomes exciting. But he is weak 
in analyzing a policy and in presenting an ab- 
stract idea—in exposition generally.”’ Louis 
Fischer 
+ — Nation 132:587 My 27 '31 700w 
+N Y Times p9 My 24 °31 1200w 
+ Outlook 158:56 My 13 '31 350w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:55 Je °31 
Reviewed by W. B. Shaw 
R of Rs 83:18 Je ‘31 Siw 
+ Sat .R of Lit 7:843 My 23 '31 850w 
‘‘Presents a clear and convincing picture of 
the Soviet agricultural program and its effect 
on the Russian peasantry.” 
— d Republican pve My 31 ‘31 
Ww 





700 Fine Arts 


HOWARD, JOHN TASKER. Our American 


music; three hundred years of it. 713p il $6 
Crowell 

780.9 Music—History and criticism 31-26698 

A comprehensive history beginning with the 

psalm-singing of the early colonists and coming 

down to present day music and its composers. 


The lives and works of individual composers are 
stressed. An appendix gives a list of published 
orchestral and chamber music compositions by 
American composers. Bibliography and index. 


Booklist 27:395 My ‘31 


“A book replete with information well ar- 
ranged and presented—a book invaluable for 
reference.”’ eter Bowdoin 


+ Books plé My 24 ’31 1650w 
Boston Transcript p3 Je 10 '31 230w 


+ Christian Century 48:813 Je 17 '31 180w 
Reviewed by D. G. Mazon ss 


Current Hist 34:viii My '31 1100w 


‘“‘While Mr. Howard is not specifically a ‘re- 
search man’ in historical minutiae, as Mr. Son- 
neck was, he has gone about his task with 
thoroughness and intelligence and has utilized 
ably work that has been done before him— 
though it is a little strange that he makes no 
reference to Professor Odell’s elaborate history 
of the theatre in New York, and elsewhere in 
America, which contains a great deal about the 
music of the periods treated. Mr. Howard has 
digested his material into an interesting and 
engaging narrative and has done a good deal, 
without yennae | detailed investigation of 
years not covered y previous historians, with 
many facts, especialiy biographical.’’ Richard 
Aldrich 

+— N Y Times p4 Je 14 '31 1000w 
+ — Outlook 157:568 Ap 22 '31 120w 


Reviewed by W. B. Shaw 
R of Rs 83:8 My °'31 40w 

+ — Sat R of Lit 7:892 Je 13 '31 650w 

+ — Springf’d Republican pi2 My 1 '31 350w 

“A pleasantly written compendium of most 
of the facts that might interest students and 
laymen. The influences of the church, the 
Indian, the Negro are made evident and 
appraised. Naturally the music of today takes 
up a good share of the volume. With imper- 
sonality and lack of prejudice the author has 
discussed modernist and conservative. A fina! 
chapter, devoted to a consideration of the 
American composer and his future shows much 
common sense.’’ 

+ Theatre Arts Mo 15:442 My ‘31 200w 


Wis Lib Bul 27:108 Ap ‘31 





WARREN, EMILY STANLEY (MRS PRES- 


COTT WARREN). Games for two. 143p 
il $1.50 Harcourt 
795.4 Games. Cards 31-751 
A compact volume giving directions for a 
variety of games designed for two players. The 
games described include four kinds of honey- 
moon bridge, casino, rumily, rum, Russian 
bank, bézique, pinochle, piquet, high-low-jack, 
backgammon, camelot, dominoes, and anagrams 





Booklist 27:303 Mr '31 


Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 
Outlook 157:69 Ja 14 '31 80w 


Springf’d Republican p7e F 22 ‘31 80w 
Wis Lib Bul 27:25 Ja ‘31 


800 Literature 


MOODY, WILLIAM VAUGHN. Selected poems: 
ed. with introd. by Robert Morss Lovett. 200p 
$2.50 Houghton 

811 31-8586 
selections from 


Contains representative 
Moody’s ms as published in the two-volume 
edition of his work in 1912, including songs and 


lyric passages. from the three poetic dramas, 
The fire-bringer, The masque of judgment, and 
Death of Eve. There is a ninety-page biograph- 
ical and critical introduction by the editor, a 
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BOOKS BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 




















TEACHERS ARE REGULAR PATRONS OF THE LIBRARY AND WILL APPRECIATE 
FINDING IN THE PeriopicAL Room A Fite or Back NUMBERS AND CURRENT 
Copies OF 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


The Professional Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades 


Florence Hale, President of the National Education Association, Editor 





THE GRADE TEACHER, the most popular The GRADE TEACHER 
source of classroom material for both teachers 
and pupils, is wholly devoted to Seat Work, 
Pictures and Poster Work, Projects, Stories, 
Plays, Methods, and other material of PRAC- 
TICAL HELPFULNESS—all pedagogically 
i up-to-the-minute. wi 
FLORENCE HALE ——— 
MOST TEACHERS MUTILATE THEIR SUBSCRIPTION COPIES by cutting out 


material for classroom work, so as to make them unfit for reference. Hence, the value 
to teachers of a permanent library file. 


THE GRADE TEACHER is by far the most attractive, most up-to-date, and fastest- 
growing magazine in its field. Put it on your Periodical List. 




















Indexed in the Education Index 
Free Sample Copy Sent on Request. One year, $2.00. Two years, $3.50 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
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MOODY, WILLIAM VAUGHN—Continued 
friend of Moody's since their colle — days and 
a colleague while he was at the University of 
Chicago. 


Booklist 27:397 My ‘31 
+ Books pl4 My 3 '31 1000w 
+ N Y Times p2 Ap 12 '31 1400w 
“This single volume of Moody’s best cried 
to be done, and we are fortunate to have it 
done so extremely well. It more > be the defini- 
tive introduction to the pow. er attempted 
eety, Certain phrases in his rhetoric ring 
like old counters now, but the exercise of his 
imagination was a daring one, and again and 
again he snared the precise epithet, 4 dis- 
tiegutched expression of cunibed feelin More- 
over, he communicated with perfect clarity 
what was in his mind and heart; and in a day 
when poetry was, or seemed to be, of but the 
very slightest interest to American readers, 
he persevered as one of the elect to perfect his 
own gift, driven by his genuine demon." W. R. 


Benét 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:802 My 2°31 480w 
Springf’d Republican p12 Ap 10 ‘31 


900 History 


MILLIS, WALTER. Martial spirit; a study of 
our war with Spain. 427p ri ri Houghton 
973.89 United States—History—War of 1898 
A study of the Spanish-American war which 
covers the years from the breaking out of the 
second insurrection in Cuba in 1895 to the ratifi- 
cation of the Peace of Paris by the United 
States senate in 1899. The réles of such lead- 
ing spirits of the times as Roosevelt, Hearst, 
Pulitzer, McKinley, Dewey, Sampson, Schley, 
Reid, Lodge, Hay and Bryan are portrayed, 
and their parts in prodding the nation into 
belligerency recorded. 





“Mr. Millis’s volume is a notable contribution 
to the study of American history and of Amer- 
ican character. It is characterized by scholarly 
accuracy, intelligent liberalism and an epigram- 
matic brilliance — is reminiscent of Guedalla 
at his best.” H. Commager 

+ Books pl Se 7 °31 1650w- 

“A mature, yy a and exciting work— 
a rare occurence in historical writing. He has 
avoided those pitfalls that beset the unwary 
in their search for historical truth; for he has 
succumbed neither to partisanship on the one 
side nor to ‘objectivity’ on the other. What 
we have in “The Martial Spirit,’ as a result, 
is a complete history of the American people 
at war which is so well contrived and so wittily 
written that it = to shame both the efforts 
of professional historians and the products of 
those writers who merely seek to amuse with- 
out intending to inform.’ L. M. Hacker 

+ Nation 132:683 Je 24 '31 1250w 


“Mr. Millis, who writes every page well, does 
not confine himself to the grotesqueries which 
passed for martial events. There were grisly 
and dirty aspects as well, and he grows grim 
over them. He means to be fair, too, and he 
is, except Me he a abide a New Eng- 
lander.’”” C. W. Thomps 

N Y Times ral yy 7 °31 1100w 


Reviewed by F. Robbin 
Outlook i583 217 Je iT. "31 550w 


‘Very lively and many-faceted chronicle. 
Here is a book that Americans of the genera- 
tion which lived through that dubious and 
momentous episode of national history will 
read with admiration for its well-rounded ex- 
position of events and influences. and which 
their younger contemporaries will find holds 
something of the fascination for them which 
a work such as Mr. Mark Sullivan’s ‘Our Times’ 
provides.”” Amy Loveman 


+ Sat R of Lit 7: 761 Ap 18 °31 100w 
+ — Springf’d Republican pve Je 14 ‘31 
1250w 
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910 Geography and Travel 


FINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH. Adventure under 
sapphire skies. 293p il $2.50 Morrow 


917.8 West—Description and travel 31-7840 


The author, with his son and daughter, and 
an English friend who had come over to see 
America in four weeks, traveled in the author's 
car from Montreal to the Ozark country, acress 
Texas, around about in New Mexico, across 
Arizona and back, visiting Casa Grande, the 
Grand Canyon, the Painted Desert, Mesa Verde, 
Santa Fe, the Carlsbad Cave, and then down to 
bow Gulf Coast. The book is an account of their 
rip. 


Booklist 27:401 My ‘31 


‘*There gS humor, observation and, above all, 
peemene . Mr. Finger's narrative.’ A. 
aurice 
+ Bookm 73:xiv My '31 120w 


+ Books pl3 Mr 22 '31 550w 


“If you want adventure, the joys of the open 
road, the stimulus of strange scenes, the satis- 
faction of living richly, the pleasures of way- 
side friendliness and companionship, go forth 
and take them, but go at once and stop not for 
diseussion of plans and organizing of means 
and methods. That seems to be the mora! 
pointed by Mr. Finger’s new book of casual 
wanderings. . . It is an unconcerned, irresponsi- 
ble sort of narrative that is quite unlike any 
other travel book, but is very engaging. He does 
not bother much with description, but when he 
does undertake to tell you something about 
what the scenes through which he is driving 
are like he does it in swift, meager, vivid sen- 
tences."’ 

+ N Y Times pl2 Mr 29 '31 380w 


B or 92 Biography 


DAVIS, ROBERT HOBART, and MAURICE, 
ARTHUR BARTLETT. Caliph of Bagdad; 
being Arabian nights flashes of the life, let- 


ters, and work of O. Henry. 4lip il $3.50 
Appleton 
B or 92 Henry, O., pseud. (William Sydney 
Porter) 


“Contains new material about O. Henry's 
southern years, about his literary methods, 
about the originals and settings of his stories 
and the money he received for them, and for 
the first time prints several of his letters.’’ 
(Books) 





+ Books p3 Je 7 ’31 1100w 


“This fascinating volume belongs to the best 
of all the many kinds of biography. The sub- 
ect—whom the authors knew well—becomes the 
ero; but he is drawn to the life. The whole 
story is told. The generous volume is packed 


‘full of letters, quotations, reminiscences, anec- 


dotes, all kinds of tales—authenticated and 
doubtful, legendary and recorded, impossible 
but never (to borrow a nice distinction used 
by Professor C. Alphonso Smith in his own ‘O. 
Henry yanks og A apropos of the O. Henry 
stories) improbable. The authors have leaned 
heavily, wherever it suited their purpose, on 
previously =, aerial notably on Pro- 
fessor Smith’ The result is a conglom- 
eration of wate “from which the figure and 
character of William Sydney Porter emerge, 
for the first time, plain and in the round. 
There also emerge, incidentally, many pictures 
of the American scene during O. Henry's life- 
time, especially of the New York of the first 
decade of this century—its editorial world and 
Grub Street, its <2 t y L.. saloons, its 
color and manners.’ r 2 
+ Nation 132:660 Je 17 a coow 
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THE ignoring and sidetracking of TRUTH is respon- 
sible for the evils and schisms in Business, Politics, 
the Church, the Home. Truth is the only remedy. 


Discussed in The Religion of Truth 


Per copy 25c. 10 copies $2.00. Stamps, M.O. or checks 


CORONA BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 81, Hudson Terminal Annex, New York City 


PEABODY BOOK SHOP 
913 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
(Medical Branch: 402 N. Broadway) 
Large stock of medical books, journals, disserta- 

tions, case reports, etc. 
New books and Periodicals, American and For- 
eign, —— romptly. 
These lists free: usic Books; Education; Por- 
traits; Sexology; Medical Bargains. 














HANDY BOOK OF RECIPES 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE 


By Hapwen and Bernarps 


For medium-sized groups, as Tea Rooms, Frater- 
nal Organizations, small School Cafeterias. 
Price $2.00—Published in August 
M. BARROWS & CO. BOSTON 














OBSOLETE SECURITIES 


Five Large Manuals of Obsolete Securities 
for $25 under special offer to libraries—first 
aid to those seeking data on unknown se- 
curities. 

FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK —- BROOKLYN-OUT- OF-TOWN 


BACK NUMBER 
NEWSPAPERS 


HOTALINGS NEWS AGENCY. 


(ESTABLISHED 1905) 


TIMES BUILDING. TIMES SQUARE 
ue NEW YORK. N oY que 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Breadway, N. Y. 














THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


An authoritative magazine on all the 
problems connected with the rearing 
of children from crib to college 
Published with the official cooperation 
of four great universities. Indexed in 
The Readers’ Guide and the Education 
index. 

One year-$2.00. Three years-$3.00. 

Free Sample Copy Sent on Request 
255 Fourth Ave. New York 











New Short Plays of Distinction 


by ELIZABETH McFADDEN, author of “WHY 
THE CHIMES RANG,” the Christmas standby, 
played in 491 places last year. 
Price 35c. Small royalty. 
“THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS.” PI in one simple 
set but carries its audience in swift descent through the 
Cretan labyrinth, stalked by the Minotaur. Just published 
in Alex. Dean's collection of 2! new plays ‘‘Seven to 
Seventeen.’’ Price of book, $3. Small royalty. 
“KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD.” “One of the 
most beautiful plays we have ever used.""—Mrs. J. R. 
Leomis, Director, Irvington Mummers, indianapolis. 
Price 35c. Small royalty. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 
25 W. 45th St. New York. 8ii W. 7th St. Los Angeles. 
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GOOD 
USED 
BOOKS 


For Library Purposes 


serve Well 
Save Money 


They have the 
FREE cost about helf. 
Complete Price 


Order from our stock 
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Say you read it in 





the Wilson Bulletin 


in 
Schultz Library Covers 


AVE valuable ‘‘loose’’ materials. Save 

filing time and finding time. Save 
the cost of binding. SCHULTZ Library 
Covers will solve many of your most 
trying problems. They take all kinds of 
miscellaneous material; stand in neat 
rows on shelves or book racks: have 
ample filing indexes; are strongly made 

. of durable board with 
Write today for dust - shedding green 
Circular“W” which vellum _ fronts. They 
pictures, describes give long satisfyin 
and prices. poo? gga 5 standar 
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SCHULTZ - ILLINOIS - STAR CO. 
535 W. Superior St. Chicago, U.S°A. 
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DAVIS, ROBERT HOBART, and MAURICE, 

ARTHUR BARTLETT Continued 

“This volume enables us to get as much 
beneath the skin of the reserved Sydney Por- 
ter, who came out of the Ohio penitentiary 
to storm the magazine citadels under a nom de 
plume, as is probably possible. . . The early 
parts of the story which Mr. Maurice and Mr. 
Davis have to tell are done competently, in 
good journeyman prose. One suspects that 
Mr. Maurice has written most of the Ty _. 
tions, for they are less fluid and more freighted 
with necessary but constricting fact than the 
later sections, some of which are openly at- 
tributed to Bob Davis, whose tone is pleasant, 
rippling and superficial. But whoever has done 
whatever, the narrative does not become really 
joyful until we get to the no doubt auctorially 
composite “The Discoverer of Bagdad.’ Here 
the prison shadows are forgotten, and the New 
York of a vanished era pulsates in memory.’’ 
John Chamberlain 

+ N Y Times p5 Je 7 "31 1550w 


+ Outlook 158:214 Je 17 ‘31 350w 


DILLY TANTE, omg ed. Living authors; a 
book of biographies. 466p il trade ed $5; lib ed 


$3.75 Wilson, H.W. 
928 Biography—Dictionaries. Authors 
31-26859 
Short, informal biographies, with rtraits in 


most cases, of 400 living authors whose works 
are available in English. The object of the 
sketches is expository, not critical. A list of 
each author’s works is included in the sketch. 


“The compilation may be called a new and 
useful kind of reference book, interesting e- 
nough for casual conning to be taken from the 
library to the guest chamber when a guest is 
coming. Let those who will welcome it for help 
in wresting the quintessential soul of Miss 
Adams in the beginning and Stefen Zweig at 
the end; it is equally well planned for what we 
believe to be a more general though lower 
browed interest in the personalities of public 
performers.’" Ralph Bergengren 

+ Boston Transcript p8 Je 20 '31 1850w 


+ Chicago Daily Tribune pi9 My 25 ‘31 
750w 


“It would take an unduly encyclopedic mind 
to discover the omissions in this book of biog- 
raphies of living authors. The book should 
prove invaluable to editors, reviewers and pub- 
lishers, and it should also provide odd lots of 
pleasure for the literary-minded.” 

+ N Y Times p5 Je 21 ’31 150w 

Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 

Outlook 158:151 Je 3 °31 100w 


REPPLIER. AGNES. Mére Marie of the 
Ursulines; a study in adventure. 314p $2.50 
Doubleday 

B or 92 Martin, Mére Marie (Guyard). 


Ursulines in Canada 


Biography of the Ursuline nun, Mére Marie, 
who in 1639 with two companions came from 
France to Quebec to found a school and 
orphanage in the pioneer’ settlement. The 
remainder of her life was spent in teaching the 
French and Indian children, attempting to 
preserve peace between whites end Indians, and 
in establishing a convent and school. 


Booklist 27:404 My °31 


“It is most refreshing, because rare, to dis- 
cover a biography written about one who has 
taken the first step towards sainthood which 
keeps intact and credible the human aualities 
of its subjects. This Miss Agnes Repplier has 
done in her ‘Mére Marie of the Ursulines.’ Miss 
Repplier has brought to the makine of [the 





storv] a trenchant, trained and analytical mind, 
the industry and patience for thorough research. 
a deep and mellow knowledge of men and mo- 
tives. an impeccable instinct for choosine the 
picturesoune and telling detail and a polished 
style. 


The Literary Guild editors in choosing 
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‘Mére Marie’ as the book of the month have 
done more honor to their own perspicacity than 
homage to Miss Repplier's long and dis- 
tinguished life of letters.’ E,. L. Tinker 
+ Books pl Ap 5 ‘31 1350w 
Boston Transcript pl Ap 25 ‘31 480w 
“Those to whom Quebec is an old (or a new) 
love will find that ‘Mére Marie of the Ursulines’ 
has much to offer. Nor is the book without a 
quietly delightful humor, although the good 
nun herself utterly lacked this happy quality. 
Its sources are sound, its style distinguished, 
and the wealth of valuable material involved 
in it is handled with sure skill and discrimina- 
tion.”” Laura Benét 
+ N Y Times p5 Ap 19 '31 850w 
+ Outlook 157:535 Ap 15 ’31 230w 
Sat R of Lit 7:745 Ap 18 °'31 900w 


+ Springf’'d Republican p7e Ap 12 ‘31 
1050w 


STEFFENS, JOSEPH LINCOLN. Autobiogra- 
phy. 2v 884p $7.50 Harcourt 
B or 92 31-26746 
The life story of an American reporter, jour- 
nalist, student of ethics and politics, a ‘‘muck- 
raker’’ in the days of the early 20th century 
attempts tc reform government. He was a 
friend of presidents, city bosses, foreign dicta- 
tors, youthful radicals; a disillusioned, loving 
optimist. 





Booklist 27:405 My ‘31 
Bookm 73:302 My ’31 800w 
+ Books pl Ap 12 '31 120w 
+ Boston Transcript p8 Ap 11 ‘31 1800w 
Christian Century 48:612 My 6 ‘31 700w 
Christian Science Monitor p10 Ap 18 ‘31 
680w 


“This book deserves a place beside The Edu- 
cation of Harry Adams as an American docu- 
ment. It has not the literary quality of Adams’ 
record, but what it reveals is of comparable im- 
portance. . . It is a book to study and ponder. 
Especially should it be studied by young men, 
for the wisdom of Steffens at sixty-five should 
be in the possession of every young man of 
twenty who faces the world to-day.” C. H. 
Grattan 

+ Forum 85:vi My '31 800w 


+ Nation 132:415 Ap 15 °31 1000w 

+ New Repub 66:243 Ap 15 '31 1800w 

+ N Y Times pl Ap 12 '31 1900w 
Outlook 157:534 Ap 15 '31 950w 


“What emerges from these pages and stands 
out in clearest outline, is the figure of Steffens 
himself as I have known him now for many 
years. He is the man most. like Socrates that 
I have found anywhere in our civilization: a 
man of immense humor, enormous experience 
and knowledge, balanced, disciplined into in- 
stant readiness of memory, thought, speech, and 
action; one who, as Phaedo sai to Echecrates, 
‘is the most wise, the most just, and the most 
excellent, of all mankind at we have ever 
known.’ ’’ A. J. Nock 

Sat R of Lit 7:810 My 9 ‘31 2000w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 19 ‘31 
1000w 


‘“‘Here is a text-book on journalism; a treas- 
ure-house for the historian of that wave of 
social idealism that shook the United States 
from 1900 to 1917; a case-book for the psy- 
chologist of political types. Above all it is the 
vivid diary of a bold and humane pilgrim who 
so loved his fellowmen that he has never been 
able to condemn them: and who after forty 
years of knowing everybody and seeing every- 
thing. is no tired radical but still a child among 
us taking notes. full of faith, hope and charity. 
The glory of this muckraker is that he has 
never found any muck!’’ Leon Whipple 

-+ Survey 66:185 My 1 '31 1450w 




















Fiction 


MACKAIL, DENIS GEORGE. 
478p $2.50 Houghton [7s 6d Hod 


Tiverton Square was one of those aristocratic 
residence sections near London ‘‘where squares 
can almost any shape, including circular 
and oval,’’ the main requirement being a cen- 
tral open space filled with trees, shrubs, grass 
and flowers, surrounded by a high iron fence, 
and completely locked except to residents of the 
square. In the houses surrounding this typical 
square lived typical people, doing typical things 
from one year’s end to the next. The char- 
acters of the story are cleverly etched upon this 
background. 


aden’ circle. 





‘‘Never has a novel been fuller of people. By 
comparison, ‘The Good Companions’ has a mere 
handful of characters. But the peculiar skill of 
Mr. Mackail lies in his appearing to tell us so 
little about any of them. . There is a queer 
and indefinable fascination about the whole 
book. It seems alive with humor, though, if 
you come to look for humor, it is actually im- 
plicit in that confidential relation Mr. Mackail 
establishes with the reader. It seems the kind- 
est, most vivid story. Yet on reflection, it is 
not a story at all—just a series of peeps into 
the lives of the circle of people in the square 
during one Year.’’ Iris Barry 

+ Books p6 My 10 '31 680w 
+ — New Statesman 36:558 F 14 '31 300w 
+ N Y Times p8 My 10 '31 570w 

“In his well-known manner, which mingles 
much shrewd characterization with a good deal 
of merely clever photography and some amusing 
earicature and satire, Mr. Mackail follows the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the Square and its 
denizens during a single year. The five hundred 
pages contain some ‘padding.’ But most of 


them are ae, good Mackail, and, therefore, 
very good fu 
4. ieee 146: 159 Ja 31 '31 230w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p1062 D 11 ‘30 
420w 


REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA. Road back: tr. 
from the German by A. W. Wheen. 344p $2.50 
Little [7s 6d Putnam] 

‘In reality a sequel to ’All quiet on the west- 
ern front’ (Book Review Digest, 1929), this 
novel of the German soldier after the war re- 
lates the experiences of a group of survivors 
who try to find a place for themselves in civi- 
lian life. Told in the first person by Ernst, a 
young schoolmaster. 


+ — Books pl My 10 ‘31 1150w 
+ Boston Transcript pS My 9 '31 2100w 


‘It moves you, as watching a child making 
mud pies on the day of its mother’s funeral 
moves you. Yet at the end there is still that 
sense of missing significance, the feeling that, 
like so much that emerges from a losing side in 
any contest, and particularly from Germany 
since 1918, it was created primarily for the 
Western trade, to sell among the heathen like 
colored glass. From beyond the sentimentality, 
the defeat and the talking, this fact at least has 
emerged: America has been conquered not by 
the German soldiers that died in French and 
Flemish trenches, but by the German soldiers 
that died in German books.” William Faulkner 

New Repub 67:23 My 20 '31 750w 


+N Y Times pl My 10 ‘31 1200w 
+ Outlook 158:54 My 13 '31 800w 


“The Road Back is not just a sequel to All 
Quiet on the Western Front. It is its necessary 
completion. Even more than the earlier book 
it shows how much more was lost in the War 
than the men killed in action. It is not an 
angry book, hardly even bitter. There is im- 
mense power in its quiet sadness. The mood 
in which Remarque writes is that of a poet; 
occasional soldierly vulgarisms and beachcomb- 
ings on Cythera are a part of the book’s fine 
human truth. They have touching and tragic 
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noble book, and like All 
Quiet it deserves and will have a world-audi- 


value. This book is a 


ence. It ends on a note of hopefulness.’’ Chris- 
topher Morley 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:813 My 9 ’31 1850w 


“A profoundly moving, a painfully moving, 
document. Unlike tragedy, it has no katharsis, 
but, like a tragedy, it has to be looked at open- 
eyed, honestly, courageously. . . Herr Remarque 
is an extremely powerful writer, admirably 
served, as before, by his- translator, Mr. A. W. 
Wheen; one feels that all he says is profoundly 
true to himself, even where one is conscious of 
a little fabrication in the story. One may 
think sometimes that he lacerates the wounded 
flesh beyond the needs of his purpose, but one 
cannot but respect his impulse: he felt it im- 
perative to tell.’’ Bonamy Dobrée 

-+ Spec 146:710 My 2 '31 420w 


RUSSELL, MARY ANNETTE (BEAUCHAMP) 


RUSSELL, countess (ELIZABETH, pews. }- 
on 339p $2.50 Doubleday [7s 6d Macmil- 
an 

At tea time father, who was sixty-five, 


walked in with a nineteen-year-old bride. Jen- 
nifer, his daughter, who was thirty-three and 
had been a slave to father’s whims for twelve 
years, decided that it was time for a little 
freedom. She rented a rose-covered cottage in 
the country and de: pite some minor troubles 
with the clergy, proceeded to have a glorious 
time. Suddenly in walked father, this time 
minus the bride. After a short period of re- 
incarceration for Jennifer, Fate and one of 
the clergy proved very kind. 





Booklist 27:455 Je ‘31 

“A fleet delicacy, stabs of humor, and an 
almost metrically fitted prose, remind you that 
Elizabeth stakes high claims as an artist. Yet 
this novel cannot go hand in hand with, for 
instance, “The Enchanted April.’ Her fovored 
characters have a trembling sensitivity with 
just a dash of the wayward to mitigate it, 
while on the ones whom she dislikes she man- 
ages to pour an extract of pity for their foibles. 
But by this tempering the people described, she 
reduces their emotional importance.” . 
Ross 

+ — Books p3 My 31 '31 600w 


-+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 6 '31 1750w 
+ Forum 85:x Je '31 200w 
+ — N Y Times p6 My 31 '31 480w 
+ Outlook 158:185 Je 10 '31 220w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:51 Je ’31 
+ Sat R 151:463 Mr 28 ’31 350w 


“A gay and entertaining romance in which 
high spirits are given an edge by a lurking 
and subtle satire which has just enough of 
the author's caustic wit to prove that behind 
the velvet paw still remain the claws which 
did such deadly destruction in ‘Vera.’’’ Amy 
Loveman 

-+ Sat R of Lit 7:764 Ap 18 '31 80w 


+ Sat R of Lit 7:877 Je 6 '31 450w 


“The familiar charm that Elizabeth has for 
her readers. lies chiefly in the humanness and 
piquancy of her characters’ thoughts and ac- 
tions and her own bubbling, inexhaustible fount 
of humor. She writes with a light, delicate 
touch and a sure knowledge of the pleasant 
hypocrisies of this troublesome world.’’ 

+ Sprinf’d Republican p7e My 31 ’31 700w 

“What the author does not know about 
egoists and those who submit to, or rebel 
against, them is not worth knowing. She knows 
every shade of feeling on either side, the words 
in which the thoughts are silently framed and 
the spoken words that ill conceal them; and 
she knows how to make her commentary on 
the comedies thus presented exquisitely pointed. 
In her latest novel she uses these talents to 
the full.’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p250 Mr 26 
*31 750w 


Yale Rns 20:x summer ‘31 150w 
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Children’s Books 


CARRICK, VALERY. Animal picture tales from 
Russia. 90p il $1.50 Stokes 
30-27813 
Short humorous animal folk tales which the 
author heard from the peasants when he was 
a small boy in Russia. 


“All old-fashioned Russian children knew this 
tale [of the big turnip] as well as ours know 
Puss-in-Boots, and it was pictured and referred 
to by Russian grown-ups all sorts of ways. 
It is, of course, a just about rfect’ child's 
story—simple, natural and with just that repe- 
tition and cumulative effect which children love. 
The only criticism I should make of this presen- 
tation of it is that Carrick’s pictures might 
have made it a little bigger. he other nine 
tales are less familiar. . But in any case they 
seem to belong together and the drawings are 
always delightful.’ Arthur Ruhl 

+ — Books p8 N 16 '30 450w 


Wis Lib Bul 26:351 D "30, 


COLEMAN, MRS SATIS NARRONA (BAR- 

TON). rum book. (Creative music ser.) 
189p il $1.90 Day 

789.1 Drum 31-3144 


A book prepared for children, containing a 
history of the drum in all its known forms in 
different countries, from the hollow log drums 
of the New Hebrides to the kettle-drums of 
the modern orchestra. There are directions on 
how to make drums, how to play them, and 
descriptions of drum games and songs. ‘Tilus- 
trated with photographs and ~nmaig ol "s with 
notes for the rhythms and and drum t 


Booklist 27:411 My °31 





“The Drum Book provides children with an 
approach to music that is child-like, intelligent 
and alluring. Aside from its value in the field 
of music, we are grateful to the author for 
setting a standard in books which seek to give 
children information. She is too thoroughly 
a musician to write of her subject in anythin 
but a dignified way and she understands an 
respects a child’s curiosity and desire for 
knowledge too much to ‘write down’ to him.’’ 

T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pl8 F 8 ‘31 300w 


Sat R of Lit 7:718 Ap 4 "31 50w 


DANIEL, HAWTHORNE. Shadow of the 
sword. 221ip il $2.50 Macmillan 
30-31026 
In the fifteenth century, just atte Joan of 
Arce led the French to victo Edmond, a 
fisher-boy, lived on the islan "of Mont’ St 
Michael near the coast of France. In his de- 
sire to emulate Joan, Edmond by his loyalty and 
daring, helped to save the island from the Eng- 
lish, and as a reward was knighted. For older 
boys and girls. 





“The best story that the author has written. 
The illustrations are notably good with a fine 
faa wad of the Middle Ages and chivalry.”’ A. T 

ton 
+ N Y Times p26 D 14 '30 200w 


“A sense of the real iife of the time is held 
in mind throughout, so that there is true his- 
torical value in the book,—supplemented, of 
course, ey Ay the illustrations.” M. C. Dodd 

at R of Lit 7:720 Ap 4 °'31 180w 


Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp CatALoc Monruiy is cumulative and begins with the September 
1931 issue. The month when the book was run isgiven in each entry. The following letters are used: 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’sbooks. 
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The “Dictionary of cAmerican Biography 


A Necessity: ““Every library that can possibly buy the set should have it.” 
—American Library Association Booklist. 


“It deserves to have a place in every library and high school in the United 
States, for here is its history written in the lives that have made it.” 


—The New York Times. 


A Standard “The Dictionary is a standard reference book in every sense of the word. 

Reference: It should be in every public library and every school library. It will be 
the authoritative source of information about the leaders in American 
science, literature, and practical life.” —The School Review. 

Indispensable: “The Dictionary of American Biography would seem to be all but indis- 


pensable to school and college libraries.”’ 
—The Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 


«Recommended”’ From fifteen subscription sets listed in the January, 1931, issue of The 
Subscription Books Bulletin, the Dictionary of American Biography was 
one of three to receive an unqualified recommendation, which concludes 
with the statement: “All but the smallest library can acquire the set 
without feeling too great a drain upon its resources.”” 


A Suggestion: “It is a tremendous work, one reflecting high credit upon the nation to 
which it pertains. . . . School and public library budgets are notoriously 
inadequate for the purpose they respectively serve. If anywhere there is an 
American desirous of doing something for his community, but uncertain 
how to go about it, we confidently recommend that he make a beginning by 
presenting a set of the Dictionary to his local public, or high school 
library.” —Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 


Subscribe Now: “When completed the Dictionary of American Biography will be the most 
useful publication in America during recent years. The wise will accept the 
publishers’ introductory price because the cost is certain to increase later 
on.” —Quarterly Journal of the New Y ork State Historical Association. 


“This is the book you will eventually buy; why not now?” 
—wWilliam Lyon Phelps. 


his monumental work, of which the seventh volume has just been issued, tells the story 
of the making of America through the biographies of those men and women who contributed 
something of significance to our national heritage. 

Issued under the auspices of the associated Learned Societies of America, and containing the 
results of collaborative scholarship of the best biographers, historians and writers in special fields 
of learning, this Dictionary, when complete in twenty volumes, will remain the one comprehen- 
sive and authoritative source for information on the lives of America’s great. It will record 
some 16,000 lives. 

Over 3,000 libraries—high school, college, and public—have already subscribed for the 
Dictionary of American Biography. The special library edition, bound in extra buckram, is 
almost fully subscribed. Has your library all the sets it needs? 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - Publishers - 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Archibald Marshall 


HE son of a London business man, 
Archibald Marshall was born on 
September 6, 1866. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the alma 
mater of Tennyson, Thackeray, and 
Macaulay. His love for Cambridge has 
never diminished and he confesses that, 
like the King Charles’ head of poor Mr. 
Dick, it is forever popping up in his 
books. 

Altho he was brought up with the idea 
of joining his father’s business in Lon- 
don and indeed worked in the office after 
leaving school, he soon escaped for an 
eight months’ stay in Australia and a 
short visit, while homeward bound, to 
America (chiefly Minneapolis and 
Brown’s Valley). In 1897 he _ visited 
America again with his friend R. C. Leh- 
mann, when the latter came to coach the 
Harvard crew, and saw something of the 
American Cambridge. Four of his 
father’s brothers and one sister had 
settled in this country years before. 

After leaving business Marshall studied 
for Holy Orders in the Church of Eng- 
land, but drifted into writing instead. 
His church training gave him an insight 
into an important side of English country 
life. Peter Binney, Undergraduate 
(1899) was his first novel, an amusing 
University story that still retains its 
popularity. 

In 1901 he wrote The House of Merri- 
lees, which went the complete round of 
English publishers for two years. It was 
rewritten in 1904 and was again sub- 
mitted repeatedly without success. 
Finally, in 1905, Marshall, with two 
others, founded the publishing house of 
Alston Rivers and published The House 
of Merrilees as their first book. It was 
an instant success and was soon brought 
out in America. 

In 1907 Marshall left Alston Rivers 
to edit the Daily Mail Book Supplement 
under the directorship of Edmund Gosse. 
When Gosse retired six months later, 
Marshall had the supplement in his own 
hands. This work meant that he had to 
abandon his home at Beaulieu in the 
New Forest,—the “Exton” of Exton 
Manor (1907)—where he had settled in 
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1902, the year of his marriage. Garden 
ing is his passion, and at Beaulieu he 
spent three years in planning and making 
a delightful four-acre garden. He likes 
to live in a small country house with a 
vast garden. He has one daughter. 
Journalistic work kept him much in 
town, but the summers were spent in a 
transmogrified group of coast guard cot- 
tages between Rye and Winchelsea. 
Later the Marshalls moved to a charm- 
ing farmhouse at Yoxford in Sussex. 
Intermittently they have occupied a 
chalet in Alpine Switzerland, and spent 
several winters on the Italian Riviera. 
During the World War, Marshall was 
in Paris, writing for The Daily News. 
Marshall writes his novels in two 
bursts, with some months between. Altho, 
like most authors, he groans (literally) 
while writing, he gets ahead very quickly 
when he has a clear run of at least a 
week or two. More than two-thirds of 
Exton Manor, about one hundred and ten 
thousand words, was written in two 
months, mostly out of doors. He likes to 
establish himself under a tree at about 
(Continued on page 182) 
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NEW BORZOI NON-FICTION TITLES 


LIVING MY LIFE 
By EMMA GOLDMAN 


Anarchism without compromise was Emma Goldman's goal, and for 
fifty bitter years she fought for it. Today, her memoirs stand as a 
record of an age, a record of a truly remarkable woman—great— 
sincere. The of purpose which motivated her every action 
compelled her to write the truth in this autobiography. With 13 
illustrations. 64%" x 914", 993pp. and index. 2 vols., $7.50 


INDIA 


THE CIVILIZATIONS OF THE EAST 


By RENE GROUSSET 


A complete history of Hindu and Indo-Chinese art which contains 
much material virtually unobtainable elsewhere. M. Grousset, 
Associate Conservator of the Musée Guimet, Paris, and Lecturer at 
L’Ecole du Louvre, writes for the general reader and not the spe- 
cialist. To be published November 20th. With 249 illustrations. 

656" x 94", 428pp., $7.50 


EMPRESS INNOCENCE 


THE LIFE OF MARIE-LOUISE 


By M. E. RAVAGE 


A life of the naive, affectionate girl, daughter of Francis I, who be- 
came the second wife of Napoleon and the mother of the ill-starred 
king of Rome. With /2 illustrations. 5%" x 8%", 352pp., $4.00 


GETTING A DIVORCE 


By ISABEL DRUMMOND 
of the Philadelphia Bar 


This book answers in simple language almost any question that 
could be asked concerning the laws and practices of the 48 states, 
Mexico, Paris, etc. To be published November 20th. 

6%" x 914", 512pp., $5.00 


QUATRAINS FOR MY DAUGHTER 
By ELIZABETH MORROW 


Many of these poems have appeared in the leading magazines where 
they won for Mrs. Dwight Morrow high praise from the critics and 
other poets. To be published November 20th. Designed by Elmer 
Adler. 544" x 844", $2.50 


IN MY END IS MY BEGINNING 
By MAURICE BARING 


The life of Mary Queen of Scots is told through the narrative of four 
of her ladies-in-waiting by the author of The Coat Without Seam. 
The November choice of The Catholic Book Club. To be pub- 
lished October 30th. 5%" x 8%", 320pp., $3.75 


SPANNING THE ATLANTIC 
By F. LAWRENCE BABCOCK 


A history of the Cunard Line which is to a large extent a history of 
transatlantic shipping covering nearly a hundred years. With 29 
pages of illustrations. 5%" x 8%", 240pp., $3.50 





MEXICANA 


A BOOK OF PICTURES 
By RENE D'HARNONCOURT 


The ular illustrator of Mrs. Dwight Mor- 
row’s The Painted Pig gives us many original 
glimpses of Mexican life. With 48 drawings 
and 60 pages of text. 9"x12". $3.50 


SINGING COWBOY 


A BOOK OF WESTERN SONGS 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


MARGARET LARKIN 
Arranged for the Piano by Helen Black 


Such favorites as Jesse James and The Cow- 
boy’s Lament and many rarer songs. With an 
introductory essay, notes, index, glossary and 17 
reproductions of old engravings. 

7%" x 10", 210pp., $3.50 


TUNE IN, AMERICA 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


A well-known composer and author considers 
the effect upon our national taste of the radio, 
phonograph and movietone. 

5 4" x 756", 210pp., $2.00 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF ADULTS 
By LOGAN CLENDENING, M. D., author of “The Human Body” 


Probably no book of the kind ever had such a success as The Human Body and Dr. Clendening has waited four years to 
publish a sequel. Here he examines the various panaceas lately proposed for the physical as well as the social and spiritual 


maladies of mankind. Besides informative discussions of such topics as Exercise, 


Clothes, Tobacco, Alcohol, Sleep and 


Reducing, he has included his doubts about the Millennium, Birth-Control, Sex and Psychologists. To be published 


November 6th. 
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AY LAMBERTON BECKER was 
born in New York City, August 26, 
1873. 

“T did not go to school until I went to 
High School,” she says. “Until then I 
was taught at home, mainly by my 
mother, who was—and still is—a genius 
in passing on a love of study and the 
knack of doing it. . . In our house no 
bookcases were locked at all; I took my 
chance along with the rest of the family.” 

Since a good deal of Mrs. Becker’s 
time is devoted to advising young people 
what to read, it is interesting to hear of 
the books that influenced her own girl- 
hood. Among them were the plays of 
Shakespeare “in one big volume with 
woodcuts,” Dickens’ Child’s History of 
England, the bound numbers of St. 
Nicholas, “a delicious book” by Laura E. 
Richards called Five Little Mice in a 
Mousetrap, Taine’s English Literature, 
Adam Bede, Nicholas Nickleby, Vanity 
Fair, The Last of the Mohicans, Ander- 
sen, and The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
When she went to school she was dis- 
appointed to find how little time was left 
to her for reading. By that time The 
Mill on the Floss was her favorite novel, 
and she even read Thomas 4 Kempis 
because Maggie Tulliver had loved that 
book. Mrs. Becker is always pleased 
with the girls in their teens who still read 
The Mill on the Floss. 

Characteristically Mrs. Becker has 
dedicated one of her books, Adventures 
in Reading, “To My. Daughter with 
whose reading I never interfered.” Her 
daughter is Mrs. Frederic Warde. 

At the age of eighteen May Lamberton 
was already acting as dramatic and 
musical critic, and she has lectured on 
contemporary literature since 1907. She 
has been a book-adviser, first on the New 
York Evening Post, then on the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, since 1915. 
She created the department called “The 
Reader’s Guide” because she found, from 
the questions about the choice of books 
that were always asked after her lectures, 
that people buy and read books each for 
a special purpose. The result is that her 
column in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
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ature, with its vast accompanying corre 
spondence, has become a sort of national 
institution. She has edited the book 
departments of the Youth’s Companion 
and the American Girl, and her writing 
for boys and girls now appears in the 
Scholastic. 

From Mrs. Becker’s practical experi- 
ence as book-adviser came A Reader’s 
Guide Book (1924) and Adventures in 
Reading (1927), which established her 
as an authority on reading for the teens. 
She has edited Golden Tales of our 
America (1929), stories of the pioneer- 
ing America that has ceased to be, and 
Golden Tales of the Old South (1930). 
Books as Windows (1929), altho ad- 
dressed to older readers, will serve its 
purpose equally well in younger hands, 
for Mrs. Becker knows that “young 
people generally read much ‘older books’ 
than their elders sometimes realize, 
and... if at fifteen you are reading 
only books written for that age, by 
twenty the chances are that you will not 
be reading at all.” 

Mrs. Becker’s friends report that 
with her remarkable professional equip- 
ment she combines a bubbling humor, a 
deep understanding of human nature, and 
a steady common-sense. Henry Seidel 
Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, writes: “Were it not that 
her personality is well known on the 

(Continued on page 182) 
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A. J. Cronin 


ARCHIBALD JOSEPH CRONIN 
was born in Cardross, Scotland, 
July 19, 1896, of Scotch-Welsh parent- 
age, and received his. medical education 
at Glasgow University. During the War 
he was a sub-lieutenant in the surgical 
corps, 1916-1918. In 1921 he married 
Agnes Mary Gibson, M. D., at Glasgow, 
and they have two sons. 


After receiving his degree in medicine, 
Cronin went to South Wales where he 
engaged in medical research for the 
Mines Department. Of late years he has 
had a lucrative practice in the West End 
of London and was also medical adviser 
to a large West End department store. 
Deciding, however, that the strain of his 
professional work was too great, he con- 
ceived, in the summer of 1930, the idea 
of temporarily abandoning his medical 
career and staking everything on a “fling 
at fiction.” 


He went off to a lonely house near 
Inverary, in Argyllshire, Scotland, where 
he could write without distraction, and 
gave himself to the production of a novel 
of the Lowland life he had known as a 
boy. He found his unaccustomed task a 
gruelling one. He says now that he never 
dreamed that writing fiction could make 
so much demand on a man’s heart and 
soul. Sometimes he left his bed, long 
after midnight, stretched himself on the 
carpet—anywhere—and wrote for dear 
life, lest by morning, his idea might have 
escaped him. He completed the book, 
Hatters Castle (1931), a volume of 
250,000 words, in three months, and was 
then haunted by the horrible fear that it 
was all a ghastly mistake. He had an 
impulse to tear up his manuscript, but 
fortunately refrained. 

Hatter’s Castle, written at white heat 
and without regard to current conven- 
tions, was accepted by the first publisher 
to whom it was shown, and was the first 
first novel to be chosen by the English 
Book Society. Dr. Cronin’s only writings 
before he began Hatter’s Castle were 
prize-winning schoolboy essays, and 
monographs on medical and scientific 
subjects, principally in connection with 
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the results of his researches in some five 
hundred coal mines of Great Britain. 

This indefatigable gentleman is already 
hard at work on a second novel, tho he 
finds time to indulge in his favorite pas- 
time of salmon fishing in the Tweed and 
golf at St. Andrews. He is still a mem 
ber of the British Medical Association 
and the Haweian Society. Altho Hatter’s 
Castle was written in the Cronin weekend 
cottage in Argyllshire, Scotland, the two 
doctors and their sons make their home 
in Arundel, Sussex. The eccentric resi- 
dence which supplied the title of his 
book actually stands, like an architect’s 
nightmare, in Levenford, Scotland, and 
Dr. Cronin wrote his description of it 
while standing on the street in front of 
the building. 

It would be difficult to measure Dr. 
Cronin’s tastes and interests. The surest 
thing is that, as healer and writer, he 
has a deep and abiding interest in people 
—people in all walks of life. He is de- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Archibald Marshall 


(Continued from page 166) 

ten o’clock on a summer morning, con- 
tinue steadily until lunch time, go for 
a walk and think things over in the after- 
noon, start again after a cup of tea about 
half-past four and go on till dinner-time. 
He then bathes, dresses, has a light din- 
ner at eight, and if not too tired writes 
for another hour or so from half-past 
nine. He says that he is never so happy 
as when living in this way, but if the 
regular course of life is interrupted he 
finds it very difficult to resume his work. 

Marshall amuses himself by playing 
golf a bit, shooting a bit, walking a lot, 
and reading a great deal—chiefly history, 
Victorian. novels, and poetry. For re- 
laxation he plays bridge and the piano. 

He considers himself fortunate in be- 
lieving, while he is at work on a novel, 
that it is quite first rate; and equally 
fortunate in perceiving some time after 
it is finished that he has a good deal to 


learn. “I always start afresh with new 
hope and confidence,” he remarks, “and 
try to make every novel better than the 
last.” 

The list of Archibald Marshall’s novels 
is long. His publishers report that the 
stories devoted to the fortunes of the 
Clinton family have done the most to 
enhance his popularity. Altho each of 
these books is complete in itself, it is 
suggested that they be read in the follow- 
ing order: The Squire’s Daughter, The 
Eldest Son, The Honour of the Clintons, 
The Old Order Changeth, The Clintons, 
and Others. A part of The Clinton 
Twins, and Other Stories is devoted to 
the Clinton family. 

Marshall’s miscellaneous publications 
include a travel book, A Spring Walk in 
Provence, an abridgment of Boswells’s 
life of Johnson, and two stories for little 
girls; Peggy in Toyland and Audacious 
Ann. 
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(Continued from page 172) 


lecture platform, Mrs. Becker would risk 
the fate of Andrew Lang, who was 
charged with being a syndicate, not a 
tnan. No teacher in any university, no 
bibliographer or encyclopedist, can have 
helped so many in sudden need of knowl- 
edge. She is as intellectually curious as 
Chaucer’s clerk of Oxenford, as wise in 
the ways of books as an old publisher, 
and as well informed as a university 
professor and a librarian rolled into one.” 

A new chapter in Mrs. Becker’s career 
dates from February 1, 1931, with her 
assumption of the literary editorship of 
St. Nicholas Magazine. 


May Lamberton Becker 
(Continued from page 178) 


voted to Maupassant, and Butler's //he 
Way of All Flesh is his favorite book. 

While awaiting the publication of his 
first novel, Dr. Cronin was in the condi- 
tion of Mahomet’s coffin, suspended bet- 
wixt medicine and literature. Whether 
the pen would oust the lancet from his 
hand was wholly dependent upon the suc- 
cess of Hatter’s Castle. He had made up 
his mind (in Sir Walter Scott’s vivid 
phrase) that if literature failed as a 
crutch he would not be content to use it 
as a mere staff. But the phenomenal suc- 
cess of his first essay at the “game” has 
doubtless so reassured him as to win him 
to the writing ranks forever. 

















